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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is an armistice between Turkey and Greece, which 
in the beginning of the week seemed to be improbable. 
The Sultan, frightened, it is said, by the temper of the Army, 
snddenly yielded to the military party, and announced that he 
would grant no armistice unless his terms of peace were 
previously accepted. These terms were the cession of Thessaly, 
the payment of £10,000,000, the abolition of the Capitulations 
so far as they protect Greeks, and the execution of a 
Treaty of Extradition. All Europe, except the German 
Emperor, cried out that these terms were impossible; but 
yet the Sultan might have adhered to them, had not the 
Russian Emperor suddenly intervened. In an unaccount- 
ably flattering letter, given textually elsewhere, his Majesty 
prayed his friend the Sultan to grant the armistice, and 
on Wednesday it was granted. The terms of peace are in 
no way settled, but it is supposed that they will be arranged 
between the Greek and Turkish Governments, and then 
submitted to a European Conference. It is said officially 
that the Sultan insists on the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions, even at the risk of a great war; but he may be 
making this impossible demand only to obtain credit for 
withdrawing it. 


The advocates of Turkey report, probably with truth, that 
there is serious disquiet in Constantinople. The Sultan does 
not wish to exact high terms, being so afraid of his Generals 
that he has forbidden their photographs to be sold; but the 
Generals are very angry, as are also the heads of the Mussul- 
man faith. Both these authorities condemn the Sultan as 
weak, and the Mahommedan populace of Constantinople sides 
with them. ‘There are even threats of “demonstrations,” 
and the Sultan has made a great addition to the police, while 
his spies are more actively at work than ever. The fear seems 
to be that if the war produces no glory the victorious troops 
may demand a new Sultan, as in Turkey they have often done 
before; but itis possible that some of this fear is factitious, and 
only intended to frighten the Ambassadors, who do not know 
where a revolution might end. It may, however, be taken as 
certain that the Sultan will protract negotiations as long as he 
can, and that his agents will contend hardily for onerous 
terms. If they are supported by the German Emperor, even 
the compromise may be most onerous for Greece, though she 
will have the support of Russia and Great Britain. 











The moment the armistice was refused Edhem Pasha was 
let loose and repeated his previous tactics. Advancing on 
his right, left, and centre, he endeavoured to envelop the 
much smaller Greek Army, of which the pivot was Domoko» 
and 80 repeat the scene of Sedan. The Greeks, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, fought well, Colonel Smolenski even 
repelling the attack on the right wing. The left wing, how- 


them two cannot be explained away. They were not ready 
for war, even food for the soldiers being too scarce, and they 
had no leader except Colonel Smolenski of even average com- 
petence. It is probable, also, that such leaders as they had 
were more anxious, like Marshal Bazaine, to preserve an army 
for eventualities than to defeat the enemy, but that is not 
certain, and may be an invention of Athenian politicians. 


The Government of Prussia, while permitting societies 
within the kingdom to connect themselves with societies 
outside the kingdom but within the Empire, has brought in a 
Bill which practically enables the police at their discretion to 
disperse any meeting or dissolve any society. They haveonly 
to say it is dangerous to morals, society, or the Constitution, 
and there is no appeal, the animus of the Bill being shown in 
the fact that it becomes a penal offence to allow any one not 
of full age to be present or to become a member. The 
Prussian Chamber naturally resists, and it is believed that 
the Liberals, the Clericals, part of the National party, and 
some even of the Conservatives, who are alarmed for their very 
fierce Agrarian societies, will vote against the measure, and thus 
ensure its defeat. A Committee of twenty-eight is indeed 
already “eviscerating” the measure. It is alleged that the 
Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, thinks the Bill much too 
reactionary, and that he only brought it in as a Prussian 
Minister in obedience to the command of the Emperor-King, 
who, as he gets older, dreads more and more any expression of 
discontent. The position of the Chanéellor may be doubtful, 
but of the angry bewilderment of all men in Germany except 
ultra-Tories there is no doubt whatever, or that they circulate 
extraordinary stories of the influences which are guiding the 
Emperor’s mind. 


One incident which, though not directly connected with the 
Bill, was directly caused by it, is of a most noteworthy kind. 
Herr Eugen Richter, leader of the Liberals in the German 
Parliament, speaking on another Bill, asked what could be 
the motive guiding the Prussian Ministry as to associations. 
Were they hoping at election time to secure a majority 
which would vote a boundless increase to the Fleet, and so 
realise “the fanciful conception of a world-wide policy cal- 
culated to dissipate the resources of Germany and imperil the 
peace of Europe by trans-oceanic complications” ? Wherever 
one looked for new Ministers there were only “ promoted 
bureaucrats or smart Hussar politicians” to be seen, while 
the German Empire has no native dynasty, and the 
Imperial dignity itself is no older than the Reichstag. He 
was, Herr Richter continued, no Republican, but a Monarchist, 
but the “ capital stock of the sentiment of Monarchism has 
been consumed away ina manner which I should not have 
deemed possible ten yearsago. This is not a consequence 
of the growth of the Social democracy. It is a result 
of occurrences which cannot be mentioned in Parlia- 
mentary debate, occurrences which provoke criticism not 
only among plain citizens, but far into the ranks of 
the bureaucracy and of the officers of the Army.” The 
speech was rapturously applauded, and the sentences 
about the Fleet were cheered by every one in the House, 
except some fifty old Conservatives. The personal authority 
of the Emperor—we do not, of course, mean his legal power— 
is evidently shaking. 


Lord Salisbury made on Tuesday a speech to the Junior 
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statements on foreign policy. The Premier professed his 
sorrow that he should be unable to be frank, but he admitted 
that it was not possible for the six Powers of Europe to allow 
Christian communities to fall under the government of the 
Sultan. “That government has been shown by the experi- 
ence of many years to be of a kind which the public opinion 
of Europe will not tolerate.” Subject to that predominant 
opinion, however, the defeated must not expect to escape, and 
Lord Salisbury held that the handred Members of the House 
of Commons who had signed the address to the King of 
Greece had been guilty of a thoughtlessness which ought 
to be a disgrace in the history of that body. They 
are deeply guilty of the blood which has been shed. 
For himself, though owing to his misuse of his school- 
days he did not fully share in the charm many felt 
in the classic associations of Greece, he did deeply 
sympathise in the feeling for Christians as against Moslems, 
but that sympathy could not be suffered to guide the policy 
of nations. The high duty had fallen upon us of maintaining 
the peace of the world and knitting together the policy of the 
European Powers. That is an end for which nations may put 
aside their individual sympathies. That sounds all right in 
the abstract, but it does not content us. Quiet in London is 
a great thing, but if it is to be purchased by knitting 
together the sympathies of citizens and burglars we should 
prefer a little disorder. The whole difference between us and 
Lord Salisbury is that he regards Turkey as a Power within 
the social comity, and we as one wholly outside it. 


It is said that a very bitter contest is going on in the 
United States between the Senate and the President. The 
Senate, which has a partial control over all foreign affairs, 
shown in its rejection of the Arbitration Bill, wishes greatly 
to capture the initiative also, and is trying just now to 
force Mr. McKinley to declare war on Cuba, or at 
least to acknowledge the belligerent right of the insurgents. 
The Jingoes are greatly assisted by the facts that many 
Americans in Cuba have been ruined by the war, and need 
relief, that the injary to the American tobacco trade is very 
considerable, and that some American Consuls are believed to 
be in danger of assassination. Mr. McKinley has recom- 
mended that $50,000 should be sent to Cuba to relieve distress, 
but as yet has taken no step which could in any way give 
umbrage to Spain. It is said, however, that he hesitates, 
that he is impressed by Jingo opinion, and that he may 
propose to the Spanish Government to sell Cuba to the 
Cubans, the United States guaranteeing the purchase money. 
It is also said that he proposes to annex Hawaii, fearing 
Japanese interference in the island, which has really been 
threatened for the protection of Japanese coolies. We have 
very little confidence in these stories, but of the existence of 
« powerful Jingo party at Washington there can be no doubt, 
any more than that an attack on Spain would instantly 
develop European alliances. The odd fact is that no Jingo 
leader has appeared who really understands European 
politics, or can get rid of the impression that within 
American waters the United States must necessarily win in 
any contest. That her opponent must lose is certain, con- 
quest in North America being impossible; but that the Union 
must win is only an assumption. 


A special meeting of the Corporation of Dublin was 
held on Monday to express the loyal feeling of the 
Corporation towards the Queen and to join in an address 
of congratulation to her on having completed the sixtieth 
year of her reign. Unfortunately, however, the Corporation 
rejected the proposal to offer this very colourless address 
of congratulation by two to one (22 against, to 11 for, it); 
but even so, the occasion is really not without its hopeful 
side, for the opposition, though perfectly successful, was ex- 
pressed with so much temperateness that it is rather difficult 
to remember, whilst reading it, that the speeches are the 
speeches of Irish Nationalists. The proposal to present a loyal 
address to the Queen was moved by Alderman Sir Henry 
Cochrane and seconded by Mr. E. W. Smyth in very 
moderate speeches, the intention of which evidently was 
to avoid all laudation which would have stirred up the Irish 


where the people remained “poor, poverty.at: 
deprived of their liberties.” aan preys, 
Majesty’s reign we should have said that Irclang hea ber 
made the special pet of the United Kingdom, and hag 
made even the spoiled pet of successive Admin; See 
And that though it has lost population, it hag gained 

in wealth and prosperity, cannot be denied by any 
really knows the figures which show this, and oat Wy 
significance. However, even the debate, though it went tre 
the loyal party, is a true sign of progress, for the 

tone of complaint and indignation to which we are 
well accustomed was most conspicuously softened, ang “4 
the victorious party said a good deal which showed "4 
be half ashamed of their resistance. Sobriety in den. 
tion was the main feature of the opposition. And — 
have not hitherto shown themselves sober in thei hosts 
rhetoric. 


The debate in the House of Lords on Lord Dunrayer’ 
Motion calling attention to the prevalence of cont on 
disease in the Army, especially the Indian Army, began oy 
Friday week (May 14th), and was concluded lagt Mond, 
(May 17th) after remarkable speeches from Lord Robery 
of Candahar, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lorg Lister 
who spoke on the Monday. The feature of the debate was ti 
virtual agreement of the military, the religious, and the 
scientific or sanitary authorities on the duty of putting ay 
end to this fatal spread of syphilitic poison in the Aruy 
and the cruelty (both physical and moral) of inflicting 
almost endless misery on innocent women and children for 
the sins of those who set the poison in motion, 1p oy, 
mind, though Lord Roberts demonstrated finally what th. 
Army had lost by dropping the inspection and the conty| 
which the Acts passed to stop the contagion had established 
it was Archbishop Temple’s speech which was at once the 
most impressive and the most elevated in tone. Withoy: 
giving in to the inhuman cry for letting crowds of innocey: 
persons bear the lifelong sufferings which the guilt « 
others had brought upon them, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
insisted that a mere preventive physical policy, intended to 
arrest the contagion as you would prevent the contagion of 
scarlet fever or typhoid, would never go to the root of the 
evil, without implanting a real dread of the moral guilt which 
sows the seed of this most deadly of all contagious diseases, 


On Monday Lord Lister spoke with a tone of authority 
which was by no means limited to the medical side of the 
question. He declared that nothing did so much to raise the 
moral spirit of the poor women who lend themselves to the 
bad passions of the men, as a residence in the hospitals, where 
they are treated with all respect and tenderness, and where 
their minds are often awakened for the first time to the guilt 
of their conduct. All the authorities concurred that a 
material part of the mischief is due to the dullness and blank. 
ness of the soldier’s life, especially in India, and that it is oi 
the first importance to supply him with real interests that fill 
his mind and lift him to a higher level. In a word, while on 
all sides it was held to be necessary to re-establish the 
thoroughgoing inspection and treatment which have so w- 
fortunately been dropped, it was held to be still more neces. 
sary to raise the level of the soldier’s occupations, and provide 
him with keener and nobler principles of action. 

The Necessitons Board-schools Bill was read a third tim 
on Thursday without a division, and is therefore free of the 
Commons unless the Lords should alter it. Of course the 
Bill does not give universal satisfaction, for Mr. Acland 
protests, though he does not venture to divide, against it; and 
some of the rural Members complain bitterly of not getting 
help for their poor Board-schools, which could not be 
managed, as Sir J. Gorst tells us, “ without making the Biil 
so wide as to include very large cities like London itself, and 
imposing on the public funds sums to which no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could agree.” Sir J. Gorst holds that the 
small rural School Boards should be put an end to, and that 
the Authority for Education must be “ an Authority exercising 
jurisdiction over a wider area, and able to organise and co 
ordinate education in a proper manner.” In other words, 





patriots. Mr. Jones led the resistance to the address, but | 
spoke of the Queen personally in very cordial terms, though | 
he declared that Ireland was the only corner of the Empire ' 


something like last year’s Bill is needed, and must be passed 
before the irregularities of the present system can be removed, 
or even very effectually reduced. 
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ight there was an interesting debate on the 

On agg James Lowther moved a Resolution 
that the existing fiscal system of the country was 
oe to the continually increasing demands of the public 
it and that the time had come for a more varied 
am of taxation. This, of course, means revenue by 
_ ther than by excise and direct taxation,—a small duty 
foreign manufactured goods, and a 2s. duty on corn. 
bos Knox made the Resolution an excuse for airing the 
eae of Ireland, and Captain Pretyman and Sir 
pert Maxwell drew attention to the hard cases under 
the Death-duties. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
to Mr. Lowther, admitted that our narrow basis 


might become a danger. He could not, how- 
aver, agree to revert to ad valorem duties. He had never 
objeoted to the principle of the new Death- duties, but 
only to certain of the details, and he now held that they 
could not be repealed unless they were proved to have failed 
in their object. He admitted, however, that certain points 
involving hardship still required to be dealt with, and these 
he would consider. Sir William Harcourt, who followed, did 
not object in principle to remedying the hard cases, but he 
warned the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be careful not to 
pick the mortar out of the wall. He also hinted that had 
he been in power he would have halved the Tea-duty and 
taken a penny off the Income-tax. We do not believeit, Sir 
William Harcourt would not have been so unpatriotic as to 
empty the strong-box when Europe might at any moment 


burst into flame. 


ee 
of taxation 


On Tuesday the proceedings in the South African Committee 
again became of great interest, for the code telegrams—or at 
any rate some of them—which passed between Mr, Rhodes 
and his private agent, Dr. Harris, were produced, and Dr. 
Harris was examined on them. We have treated the tele- 
grams at length elsewhere, and will only mention here their 
general purport. Mr. Rhodes’s main object was to secure, 
ander the guise of a strip of land for his railway, a jumping- 
off place for the Raid. The telegrams also appear to support 
the inference that Mr. Rhodes was anxious to rush through 
arevolution in Johannesburg for fear Mr. Chamberlain, by 
means of legitimate action at Pretoria, should oblige the 
Boers to give more favourable treatment to the Outlanders. 
Finally, the telegrams show that Dr. Harris imagined that he 
had to some extent drawn the Colonial Office into complicity 
with Dr, Jameson’s plan by certain hints to Mr. Fairfield as 
to possible action by the force on the border. Mr. Fairfield, 
however, before his death denied that he had any knowledge 
of the possibility of a Raid. The explanation of this conflict 
of evidence is not difficult. While Dr. Harris was giving his 
compromising hints the Colonial Office was threatening the 
Transvaal with war. Mr. Fairfield, therefore, may have taken 
the hints to refer to what Dr. Jameson’s force on the border 
would do in case of a war over the Drifts. When the Drifts 
business was settled he (Mr. Fairfield) naturally imagined that 

the hinted eventualities had disappeared. Dr. Harris’s eventu- 
alities were, however, not Drift difficulties, but the revolution 
his chief was engineering in Johannesburg. 


The telegrams show Mr. Rhodes in a very curious and 
rather foolish light. One cable tells Dr. Harris to travel in 
the same steamer with Khama and the native chiefs “so 
as to get their confidence.” Another states “it is humiliating 
to be utterly beaten by these niggers; they think more of one 
native at home than the whole of South Africa,”—a piece 
of conventional cant hardly worth a guinea a word. A third 
telegram objects to being beaten “by three canting natives 
specially on score of temperance when two of them are known 
to be utter drunkards,—the whole thing makes me ashamed 
of my own people.” In a fourth telegram Mr. Rhodes wires 
that some one is to be got to review a certain book by a 
missionary, which reminds one of Napoleon’s instructions to 
Fouché to have an article abusing the Emperor of Austria, or 
whoever it may be, inserted in one of the papers. 


The Compensation for Accidents Bill, which was debated 
during the week at great length, was read a second time in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday night without a division. 
On the whole the Bill increased in favour, and the active 


it because they do not wish to see the Government successful 
in a great measure of social reform—they allege that the Bill 
does not go far enough, and therefore ought not to be passed 
—while, again, certain Liberal capitalists oppose it actually, if 
not nominally, because they think it will injure trade. The 
general opinion on both sides, however, is favourable to the 
Bill, and the great Unionist employers have shown themselves 
quite willing to sink their selfish interests and.to pass the 
Bill. The speech in which Mr. Chamberlain wound up the 
debate was very well received. He announced in firm words 
the intention of the Government to pass the measure. “‘ We 
intend at all hazards to take the decision of the House of 
Commons.” 


Mr. Selous, the great African hunter and pioneer, who has 
just returned to England from a visit to Asia Minor, makes 
some interesting statements in an interview published in 
Monday’s papers. He does not, he says, believe in the estab- 
lishment of British supremacy in South Africa by force, but 
holds that the conquest of the Boers by a British force 
would ultimately lead to the overthrow of British supremacy. 
It would take an army of forty or fifty thousand men to 
conquer the thirty thousand well-armed and stubborn Dutch- 
men who would take up arms in case of war. No matter 
what the rights or wrongs of the question might be, Mr. 
Selous thinks that the sympathies of all the men of Dutch 
race throughout South Africa would be with their blood rela- 
tions. Hence if we won, which of course we must if we put 
out our strength, we should have another war of independence 
ten years hence. In Mr. Selous’s opinion, the only way to 
secure our supremacy is to send out families of English 
emigrants to Rhodesia. These, like the families actually sent 
out in 1820, would become the parents of loyal communities. 
There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in what Mr. Selous 
says, and we dread as much as he does the effects of even a 
successful war in which the Dutch were on one side and the 
English on the other. We do not believe, however, that the 
men of Dutch race would be all against us if we were forced 
into a just war to uphold the Convention, and we entirely 
refuse to believe that the Government contemplate an unjust 
or aggressive war. They know that sucha war, as Mr. Balfour 
said, would be a party disaster. Mr. Selous must not also 
forget that there is a large stream of Englisb emigration into 
the Transvaal already, and that it is our business to see that 
these men have secured to them the rights which are theirs 
under the Convention. 


Last Saturday (May 15th) at noon a rescue party de. 
scended the shaft of the Snaefell lead-mine in which the 
accident occurred on the previous Monday, headed by Dr. 
C. Le Neve Foster, H.M.’s Inspector of Metalliferous Mines, 
to test the character of the air. At 115 ft. there appeared to 
be no poisonous effect on the candles sent down, while at 
130 ft. they were extinguished by the poisonous gas. Captain 
Kewley, who volunteered to try to catch hold of the clothing 
of the body of the man who had been killed by the gas 12 ft. 
below him, set the poisonous air in motion by his efforts and 
lost power over himself, but the others contrived to get him 
into the box and rang to have him drawn up. But the box 
got jammed in the shaft, and for an hour at least it was im- 
possible to release it. And it was not till 3.30 that all the 
rescue party reached the surface, Dr. Foster being the last 
brought up. But even then, before he would give himself up 
to the care of the doctor, he insisted on finishing his semi- 
delirious notes on what he had experienced during his stay in 
the poisonous gas, his chief idea being to record that there 
had been “no pain,” only loss of power and the sensation of 
falling asleep. “I fear we are all dying. No help coming. 
The box does not come...... No real pain. Good-bye. I 
feel as if I were sleeping. Again, good-bye all.” This was 
written at 2.15, and it was not till after another hour and a 
quarter that Dr. Foster reached the surface. His last entry 
made there was “Dr. Miller says I must be quiet, but I 
won't.” He had written thirty pages of notes under the 
poisonous influence of the gas. His conscientious desire to 
record all that he felt penetrated and survived the collapse of 
his powers. It was a wonderful struggle of the scientific 
mind against physical prostration. 
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> seen to it is confined to a narrow section. Some 
of the more fanatical members of the Home-rule party oppose 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 113}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. to encounter the Army of a first-class Eu » 18 able 
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THE SULTAN AND THE CZAR. 


: height to which the Sultan has risen, and the 

depth of the humiliation to which the Concert has led 
Europe, may be measured by the words of the telegram 
which the Czar has just addressed to Abd-ul-Hamid. 
“Your Imperial Majesty will not feel astonished by the 
fact that, encouraged by the evidence of that sincere 
friendship and neighbourly feeling which exist between 
us, I take upon myself the task of addressing to your 
august sensibility my expression of the wish that you will 
crown the heroic successes of your soldiers hy the suspen- 
sion of hostilities. This is a course which will be in 
entire accord with the firmness and the peaceful modera- 
tion which you evinced at the commencement of the 
campaign. Your Imperial Majesty will thus accomplish 
an act which will be entirely in conformity with wisdom 
and moderation, and which will serve still further to 
augment the respect and the admiration which you person- 
ally inspire, and of which I will for ever retain a memory. 
I pray your Imperial Majesty to be good enough to 
believe in my unalterable friendship.” Read those words 
carefully, especially those we have italicised, and reflect 
for a moment on the position of the ruler who utters 
them, and the circumstances under which they were 
penned. The Russian Emperor is the head of a Monarchy 
which for three hundred years has maintained a chronic 
warfare with the Moslem; he counts nearly half the 
Armenian race among his own subjects, and he regards 
himself as the natural protector of all Greek Christians 
throughout the world. Yet at the very moment when the 
Concert of Europe, of which he is a leading member, had 
received a defiance from Turkey which even the Times 
characterised as “insolent,” he writes to Abd-ul-Hamid, 
the extirpator of Armenians and the deadly foe of all 
Greek Christians, in words which, had they come from a 
Minister of the defeated State, would have been con- 
demned throughout the world as grossly flattering. 
Allow anything you please for the courtesy of Monarchs 
towards each other, and still the words in italics are 
unnecessary, and inserted to express unusual deference 
and respect. What wonder that the Sultan, who has 
defeated all the diplomatists as well as Greece, should 
believe that his policy of massacre has succeeded, 
or should ask for the surrender of Thessaly, or 
should insist, actually with a threat of war, that the 
Capitulations which forbid his Courts to punish Greeks at 
discretion should be surrendered. If his moderation is so 
perfect, if his personal character is so worthy of admira- 
tion, if he so deserves the friendship of great European 
Monarchs, what excuse is there for limiting in his case the 
usual rights of a conqueror? or what do the “reforms” 
which are to render the oppression of his Christian sub- 
jects impossible actually mean? The Imperial Powers 
are not, we may be certain, objecting to the absolutism of 
any Sovereign whatever, and if, being so absolute, Abd-ul- 
Hamid is also so good, where is the justice, not to say the 
sense, of putting him in fetters? We might as well ask 
Capitulations from the Emperor of Russia or the American 
democracy. The Sultan’s logical triumph is complete, and 
though wickedness in politics does not always prosper 
completely, difficulties arising which the most evil intel- 
lect could not foresee, we feel by no means confident that 
he will not achieve a practical triumph also. 


It isassumed in London and Paris that the preposterous 
terms of peace telegraphed from Yildiz Kiosk are merely 
“Oriental,” the first demands of a shrewd bargainer who 
means to accept much less, and there may be some 
foundation for that view, but it does not cover the 
whole case. In the first place, reduced terms are not neces- 
sarily moderate terms. Abd-ul-Hamid may be ready to 
reduce the indemnity, to accept Crete or Corfu instead 
of Thessaly, to give up the idea of an extradition treaty, 
and yet may be perfectly resolved to obtain a huge sum 
paid down, to secure some territorial expansion, and to 
release himself, as regards Greeks, from the burdensome 
fetter of the Capitulations. The result of the war has re- 
vealed to him what he hardly knew before,—that Turkey is 
still a great military Power, and that though he has ruined 
his Fleet by keeping it to protect Yildiz Kiosk, his Army, 
thanks to the traditional skill of his Generals and the in- 


r : ro 
without any certainty of incurring defers crt 


Hamid would not be human if that revelation 
produce elation in his mind, while if it dig not 
produce fear of the consequences of concession he w 
not be Abd-ul-Hamid. He hates and dreads hie Gert! 
who are, for the moment, masters of the interna] sited 
and who are pressing eagerly for a bold policy, and i 
knows that the Mussulman peasantry who fill ‘his Ar’ 
expect that war shall produce visible fruits, and wil] 

be contented if the infidel does not suffer something re 
than a fine. A Sultan who was too kindly to the defi: 
might be denounced as a Giaour Sultan, and that } 
soldiers who, unlike the wretched Armenians oy th 
powerless philanthropists of Europe, have the means Pm 
making their discontent executive. It is the perso: 
interest of Abd-ul-Hamid, therefore, to stand out for 
high terms, he is certain to seek his personal interest, 
and if he does stand out, where are the means of com. 
pelling him to obey the decision of the Powers? Ty 
Russian Emperor can occupy Armenia, but it would be at 
the cost of a war which he is sedulously trying to avoid 
and which Armenia by itself would hardly be worth, The 
Austrian Emperor can occupy Macedonia; but, again 
there is Edhem and a reinforced army glaring in the path 
to Salonica, together with the chance that Russia may 
interfere, and the certainty that Hungary, which dreads 
expansion to the South, would be highly irritated, Th 
German Emperor could do simply nothing, Turkey being 
as far removed from him as if it were in America, and it 
is more than doubtful whether in his strange search for g 
policy which will make him “a world-Power,” he would 
wish to do anything. France would simply approve 
Russian action, and refuse to expend her children, unless, 
indeed, Russia promised her in return the retrocession of 
her provinces by a fixed date. There remains England, 
and though Lord Salisbury could undoubtedly coerce the 
Sultan by striking straight at the heart of his kingdom 
and shelling Yildiz Kiosk, that action would dissolve the 
Turkish Empire, and it is hardly conceivable that in 
order to shield Greece or put down Turkish defiance the 
Powers would abandon those jealousies of Great Britain 
which for the past two years have governed so much of their 
action. They do not care how many Thessalians are 
robbed of their cattle, or Epirotes of their wives. They 
might aliow us to blockade Smyrna, and take away all 
the Greek islands, but if they did they would probably 
leave us to defend Egypt against an Ottoman army by 
ourselves, and chuckle at the expenditure of British 
means and energy caused by a war waged solely on their 
behalf, and to us without motive, unless we are permitted 
to end the Ottoman domination. It may be said that 
the contingency will not occur, for the Sultan has yielded 
about the armistice, and will yield again, and that is 
conceivably true; but the Sultan will not vield if his 
Paladins insist, or yielding, will be very speedily removed. 
The tradition of Turkey alone in Europe is that the 
way to cure grievances is by mutiny, the Army holding, 
as it does in every Oriental country, India included, that 
it is not merely a fighting force, but the proper repre- 
sentative of the national sentiment whenever it is deeply 
stirred. It is the front rank of the people, and although 
it will commit awful oppressions, it very rarely opposes 
itself to a deeply felt national emotion. 

We never remember in Europe a more difficult, 
more complicated, or a more painful situation. With 
the exception of the German Emperor, who is playing some 
game of his own, as yet unrevealed, the whole of Christen- 
dom is shocked at the Turkish demands, and by a kind of 
instinctive movement rejects them. Count Goluchowski is 
at least as determined as Lord Salisbury, M. Hanotaux 1s 
as irritated as Count Muravieff. Christendom, it 1 
loudly asserted, cannot allow Turkey to renew her rule 
over Christians who have escaped her desolating sway; 
Europe cannot leave a European population in a seml- 
civilised State unprotected by Capitulations; the Great 
States, which are the guardians of the Little States, cannot 
see one of them pauperised by an indemnity which, a8 
demanded, amounts to four years’ revenue, twice the 


huge indemnity demanded by the Germans of France. Yet 


if the Sultan persists even to the length of threatening 
war—as about the Capitulations he says he will persist— 





Christendom, Europe, the Great States will, from jealousies 
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j silly suspicions among themselves, be powerless to 
aD | him to leave off persisting. Asia, advancing in her 
fall brutality on Europe, orders Europe to drop her arms, 
‘d Europe, bewildered, hesitates to decide whether she 
a not drop them! We can see no road out of it, except 
D agreement between Russia, Great Britain, and France, 
ad who would venture to say, as circumstances now are, 
that such an agreement could be made, or, being made, 
would be steadily carried out, or that the Ottomans, 
irritated to madness, would not even then order their 
Sultan with his five hundred thousand good soldiers to 
resist? A great and savage Power in the East has been 
allowed by Europe to escape its fetters, and she has now 
to discuss how without bloodshed they may be replaced. 
Perhaps a Conference may succeed in doing it; but we 
should say, if history teaches anything, that as the escaped 
prisoner is armed his recapture will cost lives. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT ON ETERNAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT told the National Liberal 
s Club on Wednesday night that in social gatherings 
he holds “ nothing more noxious than speaking,” but as 
that remark was the introduction to a speech, inspiring 
though short, he clearly holds that there are some speeches 
which have more in them of the character of silence than 
of the character of speech, and that the one he actually 
made was of the former type. And perhaps he was right, 
as the only thing which he really said in his brief address 
was of a meditative nature, and even, as we might say, of 
the character of soliloquy. ‘The principles upon which 
the Liberal party rests are indestructible and eternal, and 
as long a8 we have the faithfulness to adhere to those 
principles and to maintain them alike in the hour of 
defeat and in the moment of victory, so long the Liberal 
party will have a history in the future as glorious as it 
has had in the past.” There, no doubt, we have some- 
thing of the true essence of soliloquy. No one could say of 
that remark what Hamlet said of the book he was reading 
when Polonius approached him, that it was “ Words, words, 
words.” On the contrary, it was meditation. Sir W. Harcourt 
was not so much heard by the Liberal party, as overheard 
while anchoring his soul to eternal realities. Like the 
eloquent preacher who took his text from the procedure 
of the captain of St. Paul’s ship when it was cast as a 
mere wreck on the coast of Malta, he had evidently de- 
termined to “cast three anchors out of his stern and wait 
for the day.” His faith was deep in the eternal and 
indestructible principles of true Liberalism. He was 
endeavouring to raise the thoughts of his party above 
the fretful waves of party conflict, and to address to them 
that true Sursum Corda to which he was attuning his 
own political soul. Let them concern themselves no more 
with the fitful chances and changes of political life and 
the caprices of a thoughtless residuum; let them ignore 
defeat, and not even allow themselves to be exalted by 
victory, but determine only never to desert that which is 
indestructible and eternal in their ultimate creed, 
and then, come joy or come sorrow, they would still 
be their true selves. There is something very grand 
and inspiring in that attitude of mind, and it is 
no wonder that Sir William Harcourt thought that 
could he but infect his noisy followers with so spiritual 
a resolve, he should have given them something more than 
words, something that would lift their political souls to 
the true calm and dignity of immovable conviction. 


But unfortunately example is more persuasive than pre- 
cept, and when Sir William Harcourt’s hearers considered 
the phases through which theirleader’sown mind had passed, 
they must have been puzzled to identify the “indestruc- 
tible and eternal” principles of Liberalism with either 
his past or his present convictions. So far as we can 
interpret his meaning, he suggested that when the party 
Was scattered to the winds in 1895, it was still contending 
for the “indestructible and eternal” principles of 
Liberalism, and that its strength and constancy would 
be tested by its steady adherence to those principles 
for which it had suffered defeat. But if so, what 
becomes of Sir William Harcourt’s vehement attack 
on those principles ten years earlier, when he pro- 
posed to let the allies of the Parnellite party “stew 
in their own juice,” and repudiated entirely those 
Home-rule doctrines which he subsequently embraced 








with so much ardour? Who is to decide for us whether 
the indestructibility and eternity of Liberal principles 
should include Irish Home-rule or exclude it, when the 
Sir William Harcourt of 1885 held that it should exclude 
it, and the Sir William Harcourt of 1895 held as firmly 
that it should include it? It becomes a very delicate 
question where indestructibility and eternity really begin. 
when within ten years the spiritual being who aspires 
above everything to anchor himself to eternal truth, has 
discovered that the eternal truth of the earlier period was 
a mere floating iceberg to which it was about as safe for 
him to anchor himself as it would have been for Nansen 
to hold on to a floe that was turning southwards when he 
desired to get nearer to the Pole. Eternal truth is, no 
doubt, very stimulating and bracing to the soul of man; 
but eternal truth that shows its mutability within much 
less than ten years is hardly what even Sir William 
Harcourt would wish it to be. For the purpose of attain- 
ing meditative strength and fortitude, it is hardly sufti- 
cient to find that the indestructible and _ eternal 
principles of Liberalism have so fundamentally altered 
within far less than ten years; that what tran- 
quillised and strengthened the soul a very few years 
ago, only agitates and depresses it now. For party 
purposes the creed of one decennial epoch is the very 
opposite of the creed of the next, and that surely should 
be a warning to Sir William Harcourt that it is not so 
easy to escape the mutability of mortal things even when he 
is endeavouring to heighten the enthusiasm of one political 
party, and to assure it that it is quite unmoved by the 
temporary vibrations which shake the confidence and 
undermine the convictions of the other. 


On the whole, we can hardly congratulate the leader of the 
Opposition on his ambitious endeavour to raise the spirits 
of his party by suggesting that there is anything of even 
comparative indestructibility and eternity in the convic- 
tions of his friends, which cannot also be found in the 
convictions of his foes. The truth is that political 
differences have very little to do with the eternal 
principles of things. There is a mutability about this 
region which it is not wise for either party to ignore. 
The principles of Liberalism are no doubt as eternal 
as the principles of Conservatism, but not more 
so. Wise advocates will admit that it is for both 
parties alike a question of more or less, to which of the two 
they should belong, and not a question of eternal truth. 
Conservatives are as eager as Liberals to extend liberty, 
but they do not quite agree with them as to what liberty 
means. Wise Liberals are, we believe, as ready as Con- 
servatives to avoid needless and dangerous change, but 
they do not quite agree with them as to what needless 
and dangerous change means. There is something very 
refreshing in Sir William Harcourt’s eagerness to raise 
the minds of his party to the spiritual and eternal prin- 
ciples of things, but it is rather an audacious and hopeless 
kind of enterprise. Indeed, if such an enterprise were 
pardonable in any statesman, we hardly think that Sir 
William Harcourt would be selected as the statesman in 
whom it would be specially appropriate. If any man has 
been a thoroughgoing Opportunist, it is the present leader 
of the Opposition. The only excuse for this bold excursion 
into the region of Platonic and eternal ideas, is that it 
must have seemed a very bracing douche of cold water 
to that most expert of all Opportunists in the art of 
catching at straws. But to have treated “ indestructible 
and eternal principles” as if they too were straws, 
certainly illustrates the audacity of the brilliant leader of 
the Opposition as nothing else in his political life had 
hitherto illustrated it. 





FREEDOM “AS IN GERMANY.” 


ly is probable that the majority of Sovereigns, and of 

Ministers too, become in old age, if they are tolerably 
successful men, rather reactionary in opinion. Alexander II. 
of Russia did not, for after emancipating the serfs in 1861, 
he in 1881, when he was over sixty, drew up, perhaps even 
signed, a decree which would have given Russia at least 
the semblance of a representative Chamber ; but the rule 
is, we think, as we have stated it. Sovereigns and 
Ministers come after a time to regard resistance or oppo- 
sition, or even discussion if it is out of doors, as having 
in it something of the nature of insult, or at all events of 
that perversity which is not purely a defect of intellect, 
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but deserves also moral reprobation. That may account 
for the change in the German Emperor, for though he 
has scarcely attained to middle age, he does everything so 
rapidly that he may be quickly using up his years of life 
and growing old before the usual time. Certainly he is 
becoming more reactionary. He began by trusting his 
people and trying to solve the social problem, and every- 
body in Germany expected an Emperor who would not 
only be popular, but who would reconcile authority with 
liberty as they have never been reconciled yet. Those 
hopes have gradually died away. Owing to causes which 
will not be fully explained in the Emperor’s lifetime, 
though one of them, it should in fairness be said, is 
probably a clearer perception of certain social dangers, 
the Emperor has learned to believe in repression as 
strongly as any of the older Prussian officials. He has 
rather strengthened than relaxed the authority of the 
police. He allows prosecutions for Uése-Majesté with a 
frequency which we do not perceive in Austria, and which 
in this country would achieve the impossible by making 
even Queen Victoria unpopular. The sentences passed 
in Germany last year for this offence exceeded five 
hundred in number. The control of the newspapers 
is rigidly kept, so rigidly as to injure the Monarchy, 
a great deal of very acrid stuff being attributed 
erroneously to inspiration, and there are, we are told, at 
all times editors under lock and key for offences which 
in free countries would be considered very slight in- 
deed. And now a most serious attack has been made 
on the freedom of public meeting and association. The 
Chancellor, obeying, it is said, the direct command of the 
Emperor, has introduced into the Prussian Parliament a 
Bill which, under the pretext of regulating public meet- 
ings, places the right of public meeting and the fate of 
any society absolutely at the mercy of the police. Such 
meetings are, to begin with, treated as reprehensible ex- 
citements, the mere presence at them of persons under 
age being positively prohibited, under penalty of the 
meeting being declared ipso facto illegal. Any meeting may 
be broken up or any society dissolved by the policeman, 
who is always present near the platform, at his discre- 
tion, any person resisting or disobeying such order being 
made liable to fine, or imprisonment for a period not exceed- 
ing six months. (Fine, we should add, is to the majority 
of German workmen a much more serious penalty than it 
would be here.) Even to subscribe to a society thus 
ordered to break up is a penal offence, as also it is to lend 
or let to it any premises in which to meet. So unqualified 
is the language of the Bill that it would appear that a 
society like the Geographical or the Astronomical might 
be broken up by a police decree, while every club, how- 
ever conservative its politics or high the rank of its 
members, will continue to exist only through the toler- 
ance of the Executive. The members of the Centre are 
even afraid that religious meetings might be interfered 
with, nor can we ourselves perceive why, if a sermon 
appeared to the police dangerous either to order or 
morals or the Government, the congregation should not 
be ordered under penalties to disperse at once. Of course 
no such scandal would occur, and under the present 
Administration the law might be reasonably used in the 
capital ; but still it places all associations not strictly in- 
dustrial at the mercy of the Executive, and in the 
provinces, at all events, would furnish an almost irre- 
sistible weapon to a bureaucracy which is always inclined 
to use to the utmost any powers confided to it by law. 


The Bill, it is believed, though it is by no means certain, 
will be rejected, the Liberals, the Catholics, and a number 
of National Liberals all voting against it; and if rejected, 
if we may judge by a scene in the Imperial Diet described on 
another page, it will be rejected with a certain contumely. 
To foreigners, however, that is not the interesting point, but 
rather the question why such a measure was ever introduced. 
The German Emperor occupies so high a position in Europe, 
and uses that position with such unusual freedom from re- 
straint, that his method of governing his own dominions 
becomes to all who are interested in politics a matter of 
concern which is not solely intellectual. What like is 
this man who is claiming a “ world-Power,” and trying to 
dictate terms at once at Athens and Constantinople, 
Pekin and Pretoria? What precisely is he dreading that 
he should as King of Prussia thus ask from his subjects 
power to interfere with their freedom in doing what all 
people in all the free States do every day without the 





slightest evil result ? The answer that he simply tak 
power to be used in an emergency is no answer - all t $ 
the power will not be exercised by himself, but by a hos for 
agents, whom even when they overstrain it he will thie 
himself bound, and indeed under the Prussian syst 
of administration he will be bound, to support. @ 
is not an apprehensive man seeing men ag ¢ . 
walking, but a courageous ruler who would ¢ 
any danger of any kind as resclutely as any aoldiee 
in his Army. Nor is his Government a weak on 
It is literally armoured in laws, precedents, and the 
customs which grew up before there was a Con 
stitution in Prussia, customs which practically leave it 
open to the Executive to take any step whatever that it 
judges urgent, Parliament not having even that power of 
refusing supplies or partial supplies upon which go much 
of our own Constitution is assumed to depend. The Kin 
moreover, is himself the head of the Army, and this not jn 
theory, but as the working Commander-in-Chief who 
appoints and removes every general officer; and the Arm 
with its reserves is so numerous and so splendidly organised 
that active resistance to the Government may be justly said 
to be physically impossible. What is it, then, that his 
Majesty sees before him which induces him, at the risk of 
much unpopularity, to ask for powers so exaggerated and 
so needless? So far as outsiders can perceive, there ig 
no society in the world so orderly as the population of 
Prussia, so free from any disposition to riot, so little 
likely to make of the right of association an instrument 
of resistance to the State. There is, we dare say, within 
it—at least there always has been—a disposition to 
very rough criticism, and some of this criticism may be 
directed against the King, but so long as it igs only 
verbal, what can that signify to William IT, any 
more than to the greatest of his predecessors? The 
King never moves without applause, he is as safe among 
his people as our Queen among hers, he can instant] 
punish legally thesmallestinsult; and whatcan he want wi 
more power? It might be, of course, that the King was 
aware of dangerous secret societies, and wished to punish 
their leaders; but if that had been the case, he would not 
have directed his Bill specially against public meetings, 
and the Chancellor would have offered to give to a secret 
Committee of the Chamber the fullest information. We 
can only conceive that the increase of Socialism, which the 
King at one time sincerely strove to soothe away by 
measures for the benefit of artisans, has embittered his 
mind, that he has begun to listen to ultra-reactionaries— 
his present Chancellor, though an ingrained Conservative 
and administrator, is said to dislike the Bill—and that he is 
tempted to make the usual mistake and suppose that he 
can “ put down” false or dangerous opinions as he would 
put down breaches of discipline in his Army. He will 
check all discussion lest it should take a Socialistie 
direction. 

If that is the case the outlook for Germany is a very 
sad one. It will be quite useless to make such a law for 
Prussia, and leave discussion free in all other States of the 
Empire, and nearly useless to restrict discussion in the 
market and the debating-hall, yet leave it free in Parlia- 
ment or the Press. Reactionaries are like Protectionists, 
they never can be quite content with the laws so long as 
the prohibition which they seek is not made absolute and 
final. The Emperor-King, if this is his conviction, must go on 
attacking freedom, and as all actual power is already in 
his possession, he must in some way or other more or less 
succeed. The German people cannot resist, and must bear 
a situation which, with their habit of using their minds, 
and their perception of the almost furious freedom 
enjoyed by thinkers in France, in Great Britain, and in 
America, must be exquisitely painful. They died in 
1870 in scores of thousands to be the first and strongest 
nation in the world, not to be turned into a colossal 
regiment with their minds regulated by General Orders and 
their bodies by words of command. We have not a doubt 
that the German Emperor sincerely seeks their good; 
but what an ideal it is to be considered “good,” by 
a Monarch who at least values for himself, keenly values, 
the roughest liberty of speech. 





THE SUPPRESSED TELEGRAMS. 


ar long-expected code telegrams have at last been 
deciphered and read by the Committee. Though they 
are of a highly personal and sensational character, they 
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et 
:d to add very much to our knowledge of the 
— a ew that “Mr. Rhodes was a little more 
porately deceitful than one had imagined, and prove 
- entirely the ducal directors were ignored, but they do 
eer in any new people or alter the view of affairs 
wich it was necessary to hold before their publication. 
They put the dots on the “i’s,” that is all. One of the 
ints on which the telegrams throw a curious light is the 
effort made by Mr. Rhodes to get Mr. Chamberlain’s 
consent to the occupation by the Company of what has 
heen called the “jumping-off” place for the Raid. An 
essential part of the plan—Dr. Jameson’s plan it is called 
in the telegrams—was to have a place on the border 
where troops could be stationed in readiness to enter the 
Transvaal. To get this place Mr. Rhodes wus prepared 
to offer very high terms, and, in fact, to leave no stone 
unturned. It would seem, however, that Mr. Rhodes 
found it a good deal easier to get Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assent than he had imagined it would be. Several circum- 
stances operated to facilitate Mr. Rhodes’s designs. In 
the first place, Mr. Rhodes was ostensibly asking for a 
strip of land which would enable him to press on the rail- 
yay. But Mr. Chamberlain, as his public speeches on 
taking over the Colonial Office showed, was, above all 
things, interested in railway development. In his opinion 
—and there is a great deal of truth in the view—the one 
thing needful was railway development. Naturally, then, 
men who asked for facilities to make railways were likely 
to be well received at the Colonial Office. Mr. Rhodes 
had only to say: ‘Give me this strip of land, and I put 
the railway extension in hand at once; withhold it, and I 
stop the line going forward,’ and he was sure to be 
listened to. But Mr. Rhodes was able to offer Mr. 
Chamberlain something else, and something which, from 
the Colonial Office point of view, was almost as good as 
railway extension. Mr. Rhodes offered to let the Office 
off a heavy subsidy to which they had been committed. 
Now Mr. Chamberlain, like all Cabinet Ministers, was 
most anxious to be as little beholden as possible to the 
Treasury. The Colonial Office is always wanting money, 
and always being obliged to go without it. Therefore to 
be able to say to the Treasury, ‘ We have arranged other- 
wise, and shall not now want that subsidy which you 
agreed to allow us,’ was to put the Treasury under an 
obligation as it were, and to make them amenable to reason 
in regard to some other financial demand. It was, there- 
fore, not in the least necessary to win over Mr. Chamber- 
lain to Mr. Rhodes’s ulterior designs on the Transvaal in 
order to secure the jumping-off place. The railway 
extension and the abandonment of the subsidy was quite 
sufficient. There was, however, in all probability, yet 
another consideration affecting the minds of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s advisers among the permanent officials of the 
Colonial Office. The negotiations for the handing over of 
the railway strip or jumping-off place were going on just 
at the moment when the Drifts controversy was at its 
height, and when our Government was joining with that of 
the Cape in threatening the Transvaal with war. Of course, 
if war had taken place, the Chartered Company and its 
forces would have joined the Cape and the Imperial 
Government. But the Colonial Office knew that in order 
to police the railway strip, and to take over the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate Police Force, a body of men would be 
collected on the frontier. They would then have only been 
ordinarily prudent if, while war was threatening, they 
had reflected, ‘It may turn out useful to have those men 
on the frontier.’ Dr. Harris, indeed, tells us that he gave 
the late Mr. Fairfield, of the Colonial Office, to understand 
“that one of the reasons why Mr. Rhodes was anxious to 
get the protectorate was that he considered it imperative 
to have a British force on the borders, so that in the 
event of disturbance taking place at Johannesburg he 
could be in a position, if he deemed it right, to use that 
force in connection with it.” Dr. Harris, of course, means 
to infer that he hinted that the Raid was in progress, that 
Mr. Fairfield understood the hint, and that therefore the 
Colonial Office was “in” the Raid. But, under the 
circumstances, that inference is a bad one. In the first 
Place, we have the word both of Mr. Fairfield and of Mr. 
Chamberlain that neither of them had the least notion of 
a Raid being in contemplation. That is enough for us, 
Without any further explanation. Those, however, who 
wish for a further explanation, and want to be able to 
reconcile the statements of Dr. Harris and Mr. Fairfield, 








will have no difficulty if they remember that when 
the interview took place the Colonial Office was, as 
we have said, threatening the Transvaal with warlike 
operations. When, then, Dr. Harris thought he was 
giving Mr. Fairfield to understand that Mr. Rhodes 
wanted the protectorate for Raid purposes, Mr. Fairfield 
imagined it was an allusion to eventualities under the 
Drifts dispute, not in connection with the Transvaal 
revolutionary conspiracy. What must have made 
the mistake easier was the fact that Dr. Harris did 
not know about the Drifts dispute, though Mr. Fair- 
field probably thought he did. When, then, Dr. Harris 
hinted how useful a force on the border might be in case 
of eventualities, and Mr. Fairfield appeared to assent, Dr. 
Harris imagined that the Office had become a party to the 
Raid, or at any rate to the watching side of it. In 
reality, Mr. Fairfield all the time believed that Dr. 
Harris was alluding to the Drifts ultimatum. Possibly, 
Mr. Fairfield may have told Mr. Chamberlain about this 
conversation, or Mr. Chamberlain himself may have held 
the same idea,—i.e., if we come to blows over the Drifts 
question, the Chartered force on the border may come in 
useful. That would have been a perfectly legitimate view 
for Mr. Chamberlain to hold. 

The lights which the new telegrams throw upon Mr. 
Rhodes’s intentions in regard to the British flag are not 
a little remarkable. Apparently, Dr. Harris had informed 
Mr. Rhodes that some one, or some body of people, was 
getting uneasy as to whether he was really determined to 
have the British flag and no other if his plans succeeded 
at Johannesburg. He (Mr. Rhodes) accordingly telegraphs 
@ reassuring message, not declaring directly that it will 
be the British flag or nothing, but asking how any one 
could doubt him on such a subject. “As to English flag 
they must very much misunderstand me at home. I of 
course would not risk everything as I am doing, excepting 
for British flag.” That sounds most satisfactory the first 
time we read it. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Rhodes 
gave an equally satisfactory answer to the people who did 
not want to have the British flag. In effect, he told 
them that it would not be insisted upon, that local flags 
were not important, and at any rate that the question 
should be submitted to a plebiscite. Possibly in the end 
Mr. Rhodes would have acted like the voter under the 
ballot who told his friends, “‘ When the Tories called, I 
talked to them and pleased them, and when the Liberals 
called, I pleased them too, but when I gets to the polling 
place I means to please myself ;” but at any rate the fact 
remains that he acted a double part, and that in the end 
some one would have had to be deceived. Dr. Harris, by 
the way, suggests that by “flag” Mr. Rhodes did not mean 
“ flag,” but a general British gain. If this isso, Mr. Rhodes 
is a far greater master of words than Mr. Gladstone ever 
was. This fact is important, but there is a still more 
remarkable piece of illumination in regard to the Raid 
provided by the following telegram, which we will quote 
together with Dr. Harris’s explanation or attempt at an 
explanation :— 

“Sir W. Harcourt: Let me call your attention to telegram 
No. 32, dated November 26. You say, ‘I as near as possible 
warned C. J. Rhodes last week from information received 
know there is great danger Phillips Leonard they can 
or may be doing business without assistance from British 
South Africa Company and also independently British flag it 
would have serious effect on your position here.’ The meaning 
of that clearly is this, that you did not want the people of 
Johannesburg to make their own revolution >—That is not the 
meaning. What I thought was this, that if Mr. Rhodes was 
associated with a revolution at Johannesburg which did not result 
in a gain to the British position in South Africa it would be very 
disadvantageous to him, and I told him so.—That is not what you 
say here. What you say here is ‘ great danger Phillips Leonard 
they can or may be doing business without assistance from British 
South Africa Company’?—By the Company, of course, I merely 
mean Mr. Rhodes and the people in South Africa who were under 
his control. I did not mean the directors of the British South 
Africa Company in any sense.” 


Now in our opinion this shows what we have several 
times suggested in these columns,—namely, that Mr. 
Rhodes and his agents were terribly afraid of the Out- 
landers getting their rights either by their own efforts or 
by the aid of the Imperial factor. Mr. Rhodes was 
determined to be able to stand up and say to the Out- 
landers that they owed their freedom to him, that he 
had helped them when nobody else would, and when they 
could not help themselves. He was, above all things, 
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anxious that the Outlanders should owe everything to 
him and his Company. He did not, therefore, want a 
Colonial Secretary who would stand by the Outlanders. 
It is thus quite possible that Mr. Chamberlain’s firm 
attitude on the Drifts question precipitated the Raid. 
Mr. Rhodes saw that he had to deal with a Colonial 
Secretary of great firmness, and one who might take 
up the Outlanders’ grievances and become their champion. 
But Mr. Rhodes was determined not to run any risk of 
being ousted from this position. Possibly this notion will 
be pronounced far-fetched. Before, however, it is con- 
demned read the following telegram from Dr. Harris :— 
** November 2nd, 1895. 


Very confidential. If you cannot carry out the plan of Dr. 
Jameson, have every reason to believe J. Chamberlain intends 
active policy Imperial with intention to federation British sphere 
of influence in his way and he will expect you to adopt his views. 
—Dr. Harris.” 


If this does not mean ‘unless you can work things your 
own way your game may be spoilt by the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s adopting a policy of his own,’ what does it mean? 
Why Mr. Rhodes was so anxious that he and the 
Chartered Company should be the sole deliverers is a 
question to which many answers may be given. Some 
will say “ personal ambition,” while others will allege that 
Mr. Rhodes had commercial reasons for desiring to be the 
deliverer and champion of Johannesburg. Into these 
questions we do not propose to enter just now. It is, how- 
ever, safe to say that Mr. Rhodes wished that his influence 
should become paramount in Johannesburg, and that he 
knew that the best way to make that influence paramount 
was to become the deliverer of the Outlanders. That has, as 
we have said, always been our view. Unless we misread 
them, the telegrams just quoted give it very strong support. 





THE MONTH OF JUBILATION. 


‘ee day in next month will be the Queen’s Diamond 

Jubilee, and it seems to be expected that at least 
the greater part of the month will be given to preparations 
for the great day, both physical and mental. Those who 
can remember most of the nation’s grounds for thankful- 
ness in what the Queen’s reign has brought us, and 
still more from what it has saved us, will probably 
seem to the rest of the nation the least jubilant, chiefly 
because for them the time for excited spirits and mere 
sympathetic exaltation of feeling has passed away. But 
they will, nevertheless, realise better than the younger 
generations how much we have gained, and how much 
more we have avoided, which the rule of a less wise and a 
less sympathetic Sovereign would have cost us in the way 
either of discords amongst ourselves or of embarrassments 
with other nations. But what we desire to dwell upon 
now is not so much what we owe to the Queen’s reign as 
the temper in which we should regard the month of jubila- 
tion. It is not often that any nation secures such an 
interval of retrospect and anticipation, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall not merely waste it in noisy revels. It is 
beyond doubt that we have gained much in the sixty 
years, and escaped much trouble which we might reasonably 
have expected. But how have we gained what we have 
gained? And do we owe what we have gained in any 
great measure to our own merits or rather to the merits 
of our rulers and to our historical traditions ? 

In the first place, we have gained a great deal almost auto- 
matically by continuing to increase in mere numbers since we 
abolished so many of those foolish restrictions which made 
the increase in mere numbers a process of extreme misery 
and travail, and since we accepted so many temporary self- 
denials which, like the time spent on developing the minds 
of the new generation, have borne fruit in attenuating 
the natural roughness and self-will of our people. 
There can be no doubt that the mere multiplication of 
numbers, when it goes on under no artificial pressure from 
needless and irritating State interference, moulds men 
into habits of greater consideration for each other, 
anid indeed, though not properly a moral process, softens 
their manners and adapts them to the conditions of social 
life. Whatever it is which moulds ants and bees and 
other communities of animal life into organic wholes, acts 
in a similar fashion, though on a much higher moral 
plane, in giving pliancy and something of docility to 
the physical and mental tendencies of men. And 


population of these islands at the present ill is. i: 
far less rough and wilful than t was whe, Or i iti 
ascended the throne. Without claiming for this 

any purely moral, that is, voluntary and conscious on: 
in the character of our people, we feel no doubt that oe 
greater pressure of the moral ¢onditions of }; % 
population grows, to a certain extent civilises 
human instincts and gives them greater adaptabili = 
the habits and claims of other men. And the r 
this is. a process which produces much good it j 
not without certain doubtful and dangerous ¢9 
quences which we should do well to watch 

and do all in our power to correct. Every one 
see, we think, that as the community at large grows log 
self-willed and more yielding, the number of born leadg 
and, as Carlyle would have called them, heroes ? 
fewer. Democracies absorb the power which individ 
used to exert, and democracies have neither the jngj ht 
nor the will which belongs to individual life. te 
consequence is that the statesmen feel themselyg 
overawed by the power of the democracy,—which, hoy. 
ever, cannot strengthen and stimulate them withog 
the people’s help,—and that thus the democracy gropes 
for the guidance of statesmen who are more or log 
losing confidence in their own power to sway the 
people to their will. It may be hoped, perhaps, tha 
this is more or less a transitional condition of things, It 
seems clear that on matters which the people at least think 
they understand,—like labour questions,—they can choose 
leaders and manfully support them. And we may hope 
therefore, that as they learn to think on larger subjects, 
they may become more and more capable of distinguishin 
their true leaders and lending them all the force of 
popular support. But in order that this may come 
about, we need nothing so much as the full development 
of individual character, as well as that training of the mere 
intelligence which is too much confounded with educ. 
tion. At present we are in danger of neglecting this, 
and so of forming only a wavering popular opinion, neither 
strong enough to discriminate what we need for itedf, 
nor modest enough to lend full authority to thow 
who! can discriminate for us and to strengthen their 
hands against gusts of popular caprice. It is better 
to have a strong Government which occasionally goes 
wrong than a weak one which never holds fast to the 
right. The temper of mind, then, which should modify, 
and in some respects attenuate, our jubilations, would im. 
press upon us that we have lost something in the confidence 
and firmness of our political judgments, as well as gained 
something in the comparative mildness of our national pre- 
possessions ; and that we ought to aim at encouraging the 
growth of individual force and purpose wherever that can 
be found, as a set-off against the pliancy and tractability 
of the national character which sometimes produce 
vacillation, hesitation, irresolution, and even purpose 
lessness in our general bearing asa nation. 


Another consideration that might reasonably diminish 
the excess of popular jubilation, and yet tend positively to 
increase our pride in the Sovereign whose good sense and 
sagacity and devotion to duty have contributed towards 
giving us so prosperous a sixty years of national life, is the 
reflection that the most constitutional Sovereign whom we 
have ever had has ruled us in right of hereditary descent, 
and ruled us in many respects far better than any states- 
man whom we should have been at all likely to choose for 
ourselves, chiefly, no doubt, because she has derived from 
the traditions of her throne at least as great a reluctance 
to break suddenly with the past, as to oppose herself 
needlessly to the clearly expressed wish of her people for 
any fairly plausible constitutional change. In these 
ultra-democratic days the nations are a little ashamed to 
be jubilant over anything that they cannot reasonably 
take to themselves credit for having achieved by their 
own efforts. Yet, many as are the incapable and 
incompetent rulers who have been placed in authority 
by some law of descent or inheritance, it would now 
seem quite probable that with a little wider experience 
of the methods of popular choice, we should find at 
least as many equally incompetent who have been chosen 
by the popular will. Even now there are more hereditary 
rulers in our little world who will be regarded with approval, 
if not with reverence, by the judicial historian than there 
are of popularly chosen Presidents. The Queen of England, 
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r their country than any popularly chosen 
ioe more Ota existing Republic. Tand even of the 
+ statesmen who have in general repute altered 
are better the conditions of their country, the most 
Po ‘uous were either chosen, like Prince Bismarck, by 
ot reditary ruler, or have been restrained from the 
. est errors, like Mr, Gladstone, by the prudent reluctance 
ee Sovereign to give way to their counsels. Will any 
. man say that President McKinley or President Faure, 
any one of the numerous and more or less ignoble 
> idents of the South American Republics, have done as 
much for their country as our British Queen or several of the 
t Viceroys whom she has sent to India or to Canada or 
the Cape? Even amongst our most distinguished Parlia- 
mentary leaders where is the man whom we should have 
yilingly trusted to rule the Empire with anything like the 
gution and the reticence and calm historic sagacity which 
the Queen has displayed, both in yielding to popular wishes 
where it would have been folly to have withstood them, 
and in delaying her sanction to them where there was the 
dearest evidence that they were dangerous and premature ? 
The fact is that though an impulsive and arbitrary Sovereign 
may do, and sometimes has done, infinite mischief, there 
is a safeguard in a great historic position and tradition 
which oftener conduces to the unity and continuity of a 
Je’s life than to its disintegration. Now and then we 
find an obstinate and narrow-minded Sovereign who, like 
George III., runs his head against a stone wall, when he 
only intends to hold fast by a great political inheritance. 
But even blunders like his are not as dangerous as those 
gdden breaks in political habits of thought which 
courageous and impulsive statesmen will not unfrequently 
advise, when they take up constitutional ideas that would 
carry us backwards to cantonal government, or that would 
gcrifice to the momentary enthusiasm of a multitude all 
the greater precedents of the national life. It seems to 
us that if we use the Jubilee right we shall find it at least 
as conducive to the modesty of our popular jubilations, as 
it must be to our gratitude to a Sovereign who has not 
only known when to yield with grace to her subjects’ 
wishes, but when to oppose a steady, though mild, 
resistance to abrupt and revolutionary change. 





THE PRINCESS’S DINNER. 


HE only grave mistake yet made in the arrangements 

for the Queen’s Jubilee is the proposal for what the 
popular voice describes as “ the Princess’s Dinner.” We 
do not ourselves like the idea of the service outside St. 
Paul’s, fearing that the inevitable rush of the multitude 
to witness so unique @ scene, which will be used as a 
theme by painters for a generation to come, may lead to 
some kind of catastrophe like the one in Russia. Our 
people are very good humoured and very orderly, but 
they are given to eager rushes; the women and children 
will be out in countless swarms, and the rush of a real 
multitude through spaces penned in by immovable houses 
is a8 dangerous as that of water when it breaks through 
areservoir to sweep down a river valley. As the Queen 
will be present, however, at St. Paul’s the precautions are 
sure to be carefully thought out, and carried through 
with military precision; but there is no such guarantee 
for the Dinner, which already, we see, excites alarm among 
the experienced, as well as bitter irritation among the 
charitable. The Princess, we doubt not, was moved by 
the kindly thought, never absent, we note, from the minds 
of Royalties, who perceive in society only a certain dead 
level below themselves, that in the midst of extravagant 
displays of wealth the very poor, the outcasts of the social 
system, might be forgotten. She therefore suggested a 
dinner for the slums, and though the experienced shook 
their heads, muttering “England is not Denmark,” 
and refused to subscribe, the idea in itself was by no 
Means either a far-fetched or a bad one. It has been 
carried out with the happiest result in hundreds of villages. 
No one who saw Dunster, for example, on the last Jubilee 
y ten years ago, with its whole population feasting at 
les set out in the broad street under the shadow of 

€ towering castle, will ever lose the idyllic impression of 
the scene. But London is no village, and its conditions 
tender the production of such a scene very nearly im- 
peeitle. The numbers are too tremendous, the possi- 
ilities of disorder too ghastly. As the sum collected 
from the friends of the Royal house and one very rich 


man exceeds fifty thousand pounds, and the Dinner should 
not cost more than five shillings a head, at least two 
hundred thousand guests are expected—one estimate 
gives four hundred thousand—and where are they to be 
fed? In the parks, in the squares, in the streets, on 
Hampstead Heath, or where? It would be impossible to 
provide cover for such a crowd, even cover under tents ; 
and as it will never do to allow rushes for the food, the 
difficulty of providing sufficient attendance, which must 
for the most part be voluntary, will task all the organising 
faculty at the disposal of the Court. The resident 
Londoners will be good enough, we dare say, unless the 
arrangements break down, when we shall see some bad 
scenes; but the residents will not be alone. From North 
and South, East and West of Britain, the great army of 
tramps, who want to see the show like everybody else, 
who know that London is rich, and who are assured at 
least of a dinner, will come marching in the bright 
weather upon London, will insist on being fed, will 
sleep in the parks all night, and will, one-half of them at 
least, add themselves permanently to the swarms for whom 
the local ratepayers have always to provide. The police 
of the counties will not accompany the tramps, and it is 
by no means certain that Sir Edward Bradford will not 
find the means at his disposal inadequate to the additional 
work demanded at his hands, which, be it remembered, is 
to regulate vast, undisciplined crowds in a spirit of entire 
kindliness and appreciation. The worst of them will be 
guests, and entitled to the privileges of that unusual posi- 
tion. A fight between the roughs and the police on 
Jubilee Day, however caused, will be a calamity ; and 
although the roughest of the population will on such an 
occasion be good-humoured, they will all keep themselves 
hungry till dinner-time, and if any accident occurs 
delaying the said dinner, we should not reckon with any 
confidence on their politeness. To prevent even the 
possibility of such an occurrence will demand the most 
careful forethought and, above all, careful plans for the 
division of the vast crowds who, it is to be feared, will be 
gathered by the mere rumour of a feast, which, as it was. 
ordered by a Princess and paid for chiefly by a millionaire, 
they will expect to be something altogether outside their 
ordinary experience. We may be told that such fore- 
thought is sure to be shown; but it has not been shown 
in the proposal itself, nor, so far as we can perceive, in any 
of the arrangements as yet discussed. The original idea 
of dining the people in the parks was a most dangerous 
one, as the crowds of diners and spectators would have 
become unmanageable, and we doubt whether limitation 
by tickets will work if the excluded become irate, while it 
will be wholly opposed to the original idea of the Princess, 
which was doubtless to ensure that the residuum of the 
capital should have, in a way which it would appreciate, its 
fair share in the Jubilee festivities. Except when etiquette 
is irresistible, you cannot marshal guests like convicts. 


Apart from the certain inconveniences and possible risks 
which the arrangements for the gigantic Dinner will involve, 
we are not quite sure that we like the idea at the bottom of 
the whole proceeding. It originated, no doubt, in a most 
kindly thought, but there is something about it a little 
too medieval, or even Roman, for our taste. A dinner 
given under such circumstances is very like a dole, and 
the era of doles ought, in this country at least, to have 
ended. They never do much to relieve suffering, and 
they extinguish the self-respect which is the most effective 
outwork of industry. We had much rather have been 
able to assume that in this prosperous time about which 
we are all singing pans no one in London not actually 
a pauper needed a subscription dinner, and should have 
been delighted to be able to record that no one would 
accept it. That is perhaps an exhibition of self-respect which 
it is unfair to expect from the very poor ; but still there is 
something in the business which goes against the grain, 
especially since the bulk of the needful fund was provided 
by a single man. The contrasts of our civilisation are 
brought into too sharp relief, and one thinks — 
unfairly, we quite admit, but still involuntarily—of 
that awful city of old which, with its four millions 
of people, claimed supremacy in the world, but in 
which, though there were scores of millionaires, the 
bulk of the free citizens lived on a weekly distribution 
of corn, There is something that jars in the certainty 
that there is a provision merchant who could feed London 





for a day, and that if he would do it there are hundreds 
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of thousands who would be more than thankful for his 
bounty. There is not a trace of Socialism in our creed, 
but we cannot resist the thought that our civilisation 
ought to have got beyond that stage, or the melancholy 
conviction that even the most ordinary ideal, Henry IV.’s 
fowl in the pot for every man who will work, has not been 
attained. We would not divert a shilling from the very 
poor, or even from those who are described in the discus- 
sions on the Dinner as outcasts, but we wish it were 
possible to use the money subscribed in some way that 
they would feel to be to their permanent advantage. If 
they enjoy and forget themselves for a day we are content, 
but we doubt the enjoyment, while we are certain of the 
waste, and certain, too, that if the Dinner became a pre- 
cedent to be followed in all national festivities the effect 
would be purely mischievous. Fortunately that is not 
probable, for about this Jubilee there is at least this one 
protecting certainty, or rather extreme probability, that 
no man now of full age will live ever to see another. If 
the Prince of Wales succeeds and lives to his mother’s age, 
and the Duke of York succeeds and lives to his father’s age, 
the baby of York will be forty-seven when he ascends the 
throne, and a Diamond Jubilee will be as much an im- 
possibility for him as it already is for his grandfather. We 
are quite willing for a day so separate to depart from any 
precedent, but we are loth to see it marred by any failure, 
and unless the strictest care is taken there will be a failure, 
and a big one, in that matter of the Princess’s Dinner. 





THE ANTI-BAZAAR MOVEMENT. 


é ge object of the “ London Society of Church Beggars,” 

which Lady Gwendolen Cecil introduces to the world 
in Wednesday’s Times, is admirable. It is “ to diminish 
the number of charity bazaars and entertainments.” 
Anything which promises to work this result deserves a 
warm welcome. The things it is sought to abolish have 
absolutely no merit beyond the fact that they occasionally 
enrich a deserving institution with a part of their receipts. 
But they do so only as the lessees of the tables at Monte 
Carlo may, for aught we know, give part of their profits 
to the poor. Against the pro of accidental benefit must 
be set the contra of moral deterioration. We are not 
prepared, indeed, to put a charity bazaar or entertainment 
on quite the same level as a gambling-table. We have 
not heard that the former have ever led to a suicide, or 
even wasted a fortune. But they are highly undeserving 
enterprises nevertheless. They mix up things which have 
nothing in common and ought to be kept strictly distinct, 
charity and amusement. It may be said that the getting 
up of a charity bazaar or a charity entertainment involves 
an amount of labour and self-sacrifice which is quite in- 
consistent with the idea of amusement. And this, no 
doubt, is true of a few people. To the unfortunate 
clergyman’s wife who finds that a church cannot be 
restored or a school kept open without money, which she 
has not to give, or to those of her acquaintances who con- 
sent to work something for her stall, and then waste a 
summer afternoon in buying other things that have been 
produced under similar pressure, a bazaar may seema serious 
and disagreeable labour. But these grave and weary women 
constitute but a small fraction of the bazaar-loving public. 
To many young people a bazaar is a pure amusement. 
Their real motive for taking part in it is the pleasure they 
expect to derive from it, the momentary importance into 
which it thrusts them, the occasions it supplies for 
meeting their acquaintances, the opportunity, when the 
day at last arrives, of showing their smartest frocks to a 
more or less admiring crowd. There is no harm in all 
this ; on the contrary, there is nothing but what in youth 
is perfectly natural and commendable. But it ceases to 
be commendable the moment that it takes another name 
and sails under false colours. For amusement which 
honestly calls itself amusement we have nothing but sym- 
pathy ; for amusement which takes the name and apes the 
appearance of something immeasurably higher and better 
we have not so much as toleration. It degrades the 
charity which it helps. The entertainments which are 
sometimes substituted for bazaars, and more often incor- 
porated in them, have a worse character still. The people 
who organise a charity bazaar do at least give their own 
time and their own labour; the people who organise a 
charity entertainment give, if they can, the time and the 


that is of doubtful honesty. As Lady Gwenios 
Cecil puts it, deficiencies in the goods supplied olen 
amusements provided will be hidden beneath the shad 
“of great names, and people will be asked, for the gak os 
Christian charity and a Duchess’s smile, to take this a 
they do not want at more than their market value,” he 
it is worse when instead of sacrificing themselves, people 
sacrifice others, when—we are again quoting on 
Gwendolen Cecil—some “struggling artists, in orde to 
obtain advertisement and a connection,” are “ forceg to 
give their services gratuitously,” and “enterprising trad 
men” are “ solicited to make financial sacrifices with the 
same objects.” Your own amusement is but 
motive for charity, but at all events it is Preferable tg 
that desire for self-advertisement which leads you to be 
charitable at other people’s expense. Only those who ay 
behind the scenes know how many wires have to be pull 
how much genteel compulsion brought to bear, before Mr 
So-and-so and Mrs. Such-a-one can be induced kindly ty 
“volunteer their services.” 


We know but too well the reasoning by which all this 
is defended. The money, it is said, must be had, and jt 
can be had in no other way. We demur to the initis] 
necessity. We can imagine, indeed, a pious brigand 
giving as his motive for a plundering expedition th 
urgent need of some mountain church for a new altar. 
cloth or a new image. The money, he, too, might say 
must be had, and it can be had in no other way. 
Here in England we are not tempted to this extent, 
If we steal we steal politely, and with no recourse to 
violence. But the principle is pretty much the same, 
‘I don’t defend bazaars,’ says the Englishwoman, 
‘they are simply a horrible necessity. The mone 
must be had.’ ‘I am not concerned,’ says the Italian, 
‘to justify brigandage, but the money must be had’ 
Where is the difference in kind between the two cases? 
In both alike you do something which you admit tobe 
objectionable in order to give something to God. Ar 
you quite sure that he wants what you offer him? Is 
it not just possible that, if he were as assured as you 
are that “the money must be had,” he would put other 
ways of raising it within your reach? Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil does not touch this side of the question. She 
accepts the major premiss, the money must be had, and 
only challenges the minor, it can be had in no other 
way. “We do not believe,” she says, “that people will 
not give unless they get something in return, or at all 
events we do not feel bound to believe it until alms. 
givers and alms-beggars have been offered an alternative 
method of coming to terms with each other.” Accordingly 
certain ladies ‘whose help is generally asked-for in 
holding stalls or getting up entertainments” have agreed 
to spend their time and labour in a different way. They 
are willing to write personal letters of appeal for 
charities whose promoters will consent in return to give 
up a contemplated bazaar. We are not quite sure, by 
the way, that there is not still a touch of the old 
leaven even in this proposal. Charity is to dispense 
with “a Duchess’s smile,” but only on condition that it 
gets the autograph of a Marquis’s daughter. Putting this 
aside, however, as hypercritical, which it very likely is, there 
is no question as to the superiority of the new method 
over the old. In the new method things are called by 
their right names and -referred to their right motives. 
People will be asked to give their money directly to the 
objects which need it, and to give it with no alloy of 
vanity or self-pleasing. Upon the further question, what 
charities are to be helped in this way, Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil is more reticent. Those who want these particulars 
may have them for the asking; but in her letter she only 
says that ‘the charities have been selected as having & 
real claim upon all well-to-do Londoners and Churchmen.’ 
We think we see in this suggestion a first draft of at 
organisation which may in the end deliver us from @ 
nuisance not less annoying than bazaars. Everybod 
knows what it is to find his breakfast-table covered wi 
illustrated appeals for charitable help. The objects for 
which the help is asked are infinitely various, but in nearly 
every case you are informed that local liberality 
exhausted, that a generous public is all that the applicants 
can now look to, and that if you can or will do nothing 
more you are implored to send a few stamps, or at | 
to return the appeal for use in some more charitable 





quarter. Now it is plain that. this method of solicitation 
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has two grave faults. In the first place, not 1 per cent. 
of the givers know anything whatever of the character of 
the applicants. Every statement may be inaccurate or over- 
Joured, or the money which, properly laid out, would have 
= enough to do all that is wanted, may have been 
aselessly muddled away. The habit of asking for help is 
ne that grows by indulgence, and we can readily believe 
that statements of doubtful accuracy, or not doubtful in- 
yecuracy, may make their way into the later drafts of an 
, though they would have found no place in the 
aatlier. In the second place, even if we assume that the 
stated in the appeals are substantially accurate, 
those who have the boldness to put them forward have 
sn unfair advantage over those who may need help in an 
equal or even greater degree. This is not a case in which 
it answers to say that heaven—meaning in this case the 
eral public—helps those who help themselves, for self- 
help of this peculiar type is not a virtue that deserves 
encouragement. Indiscriminate giving to churches or 
schools may not be as objectionable as indiscriminate 
giving to street beggars, but it partakes of the same 
character. It seems to us that the Society of Church 
Beggars might do a most useful work if they would under- 
take to reduce these multitudinous appeals to something 
like order, to arrange them under their proper heads, and 
then to distribute these classified lists among the charitable 
public. It would entail, no doubt, a great deal of labour, 
and would necessitate a conscientious disregard of the less 
deserving appeals. But it would not be beyond the power 
of such a society as Lady Gwendolen Cecil proposes to 
found, provided that its members undertook the investiga- 
tion of the several claims, of which they would be asked 
to make themselves the mouthpiece, in a sufficiently 


detached spirit. 








THE LIMITS OF DIVINE POWER. 


CORRESPONDENT, whose letter we print in another 
column, suggests that the enigma of the terrible catas- 

tophes which so often eclipse the faith or startle the con- 
sciences of men, like the earthquake of Lisbon in the last 
century, or that of Krakatoa in this, or such disasters as the 
great fire in the church at Santiago, when so many hundreds of 
women perished, or the gruesome tragedy in the Roman 
Catholic bazaar the other day in Paris, may practically have 
no solution beyond this,—that the Creator, in forming man 
out of the dust of the earth, may have set limits to his own 
power, and accepted for himself a set of conditions which 
render it necessary for him to choose between alternatives 
either one of which involves what seem to us enormous evils 
and even horrors, so that whichever alternative he actually 
selects must appear an act which a loving and omnipotent 
being would have rejected as absolutely inconsistent with his 
character as Revelation presents it to us. We cannot say 
that this seems to us at all an applicable explanation of 
such tragedies as we have named, though we fully admit, 
and even maintain, that such an idea as that of unqualified 
omnipotence is inconceivable as involving the most abso- 
late contradictions. Thinkers who suppose that God can 
overrule the laws of thought, and create a being for whom 
even moral or mathematical contradictions are perfectly 
reconcilable, for whom two and two make either four or five, 
as God pleases, or both four and five, if he so rules it; 
for whom evil is good and good evil, if God chooses; 
thinkers who suppose that God, if he will, can both 
bring into existence a human being, and yet not bring 
him into existence, seem to us to confound all the 
distinctions without which life would not be life at all. 
Indeed, they both assert and deny in the very same breath 
assumptions which any sort of communion between God 
and man absolutely involves. Omnipotence does not and 
can not mean that it is in the power even of the Creator 
of the Universe to mean and not to mean the very same 
thing at the very same time. If it were so, Omnipotence 
and the absolute extinction of all power would be perfectly 
Compatible. How could a Revelation be possible at all 
if the very contents of Revelation were born of a mere 
breath of caprice which the very next act of the revealer 
might dissipate? God would not be God if there were any 
“variableness or shadow of turning” in him, much more 
if at his own choice he could, as it were, annihilate 
himself for us by showing us that he can unteach us 





all that he has taught, just because it is his arbi- 
trary pleasure so to do. A God who could be holy or 
unholy at his own pleasure would in no sense whatever be 
God, but would be more than incomprehensible, inappre- 
hensible, a mystery of self-contradiction. Any being who could 
profess to unveil to us his own nature, and then unveil to us 
that it had never been unveiled, would be the very opposite of 
divine,—a bewilderment, not the author of light. So far we 
entirely go with our correspondent that the divine nature 
does not cease to be necessarily definite only because it is 
infinite. When our Lord tells us that to God “all things are 
possible,” he certainly does not mean that it is possible for him 
to make himself impossible, to be at once good and evil, light 
and darkness. The sense in which Christ declared that to 
God all things are possible, was the sense in which it is easy 
for God to do what is in full accordance with his own nature 
but far beyond the possibilities of man’s; not the sense in 
which it is possible for him both to be himself and not to be 
himself; in other words, so absolutely omnipotent as to have 
no definite nature of his own to communicate or reveal. 


But we cannot go with our correspondent when he appears 
to suggest that God may have submitted himself to limite 
which really place the attribute which has been specially called 
his Providence in relation to man’s life, utterly beyond 
his own reach. If in any sense God could not have prevented 
such a disaster as the Santiago or the Paris tragedy, even if he 
would, then such teaching as our Lord’s, that “ not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without him,” and that the hairs of our 
heads are all numbered, is, if not erroneous, at least 
thoroughly misleading; for its obvious drift and its actua} 
effect have been, and still are, to inspire the most absolute 
trast in God’s personal love and care. And if in choosing to 
subject us to material laws he has put it beyond his power 
either to guide our wanderings in the world, or to inspire 
us with the courage and presence of mind requisite to pre- 
vent such tragedies as the frightful horrors to which we have 
referred, surely all our Lord’s teaching as to the both mighty 
and minute Providence of God is a teaching the natural and 
actual effect of which cannot be justified. Practically speaking, 
all that is essential to justify these lessons is the existence of 
real communion between God and man, so that the divine 
voice which instigates and controls our actions is to be recog. 
nised as a real influence of the first magnitude in the ordering 
of our life. If that is a real influence, then the great doctrine 
of Providence is true, and is at the very foundation of all 
human religion. If it is a mere illusion, the assumption of 
almost all the greater religions of the world is a false assump- 
tion, and we can no longer venture to believe that in God “ we 
live and move and have our being.” In that case we are shut 
out from intercourse with him by the very laws of the material 
bodies that he has given us. Now, as it appears to us, it is of 
the very essence of the teaching of Revelation, and not only 
of the highest ultimate Revelation, but of that earlier 
Revelation which is contained in the songs of the Psalmiste 
and the declarations of the Prophets, that whatever may be 
the riddle of the material universe, it is one which can be far 
better solved by the divine half-lights which penetrate ite 
obscurities than by the scientific keys with which human 
study and observation furnish us. “The Lordis my shepherd, 
I shall not want,” “His name shall be called wonderful, 
counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting father, the Prince 
of Peace, and the government shall be upon his shoulder,” are 
teachings in which the mind that attends to the inner voice, 
settles down, even after all that study can do to classify and 
search out the secondary causes at work in our universe has 
been done, and done successfully. It is the teaching of the con- 
science and of the spiritual insight, which shines through all 
the obscurities of the outward framework by which we are 
enveloped. Nothing can be more certain than that the whole 
course of the development of the Jewish conception of God 
fully recognised the difficulty of reconciling the physical 
order of creation with the spiritual testimony of the conscience 
with reference to God’s immanent intercourse with the soul 
of man, and yet insisted that the two could and must be 
reconciled. The very subject of the Book of Job was that, 
and that alone. And many of the Psalms and large passages 
in the greater Prophets concern themselves with the same 
problem. “Oh that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that 
thou wouldst come down, that the mountains might flow down 





at thy presence,” says the later Isaiah, as though he were 
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overwhelmed by the opaque though feebly translucent veil 
with which the physical universe often seems to hide the 
presence of God and to weaken the testimony of the 
conscience and spirit of man to the divine authority. But 
none the less that testimony is constantly repeated with 
greater and greater emphasis, till at last we are told plainly 
that the divine light “‘shineth in darkness and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not,’—the darkness being of our own 
making, not of God’s. We heartily believe that there is no 
omnipotence which can at once reveal the divine nature and yet 
ignore the very characteristics which make it divine. An omni- 
potence that can at will establish the great foundations of all 
mental and moral order, and yet at will dissolve them only to 
demonstrate its own arbitrary power, would be an omnipotence 
that exploded the essential meaning of divine power. But none 
the less, divine power without divine providence, divine power 
which found itself so fatally manacled by the physical con- 
ditions of the universe that it could not inspire in men the 
deep sense of divine love and grace, would be rather divine 
weakness than divine power. And it seems to us remark- 
able that it is the very catastrophes which most amaze and 
paralyse mere lookers-on, that also elicit specimens of that 
highest kind of piety and heroism best fitted to awaken our 
wonder and awe. Such examples as those set by the Duchesse 
d’Alengon at one end of the social scale, and the poor plumber 
who rescued so many victims from the burning Paris bazaar at 
the other end of the social scale, and who nearly lost his reason 
in the effort, are the best possible proofs that it is not those who 
are really full of piety and enthusiasm who lose their religion 
in the moment of supreme peril. The very terrors which 
paralyse the faith of mere onlookers, stimulate the trust which 
has been fostered in the hearts of true piety. 





THE INCREASE OF CALLOUSNESS. 

HERE is an alteration in the English temper which we 
wish we were able more clearly to understand. We 

have called it at the head of this article an “increase of 
callousness,” but we are not sure that that is altogether an 
accurate description of a change which a little bewilders us, 
though we are certain that it has occurred. Our people are no 
longer so shocked as they were by horrors occurring outside 
their immediate ken. History has been full of horrors for the 
past two years, any one of which would thirty years ago have 
driven our countrymen wild with wrath and pity, but which 
now excite only a kind of compassionate interest such as we 
bestow on the sufferings in an accident ward. There has 
never been such a story told as that of the atrocities in 
Armenia, unless it were the story of the similar scenes in 
Balgaria in 1876; bat our countrymen, though moved and 
pitiful, were not stirred to any strenuous exertion, while on 
the Continent tbe populations, even when aware of the facts, 
absolutely did not care. In 1850-60 a fleet would have been 
despatched at once to Constantinople, but in 1896 there was 
not even any liberality in subscribing for the sufferers’ relief, 
the total amount collected for Armenia being, we believe, less 
than the amount raised by the Princess of Wales to give a 
Jubilee dinner in the slams. The awfal horrors reported by 
those who entered Benin were quoted as justifications for the 
Benin Expedition, but they excited little more interest than 
if the story had been of ancient Mexico; they did not, that we 
know of, stir any religious denomination to special exertions 
for Benin, and we cannot remember a single question in 
Parliament as to the sufficiency of the precautions taken 
against any revival of the powers of that infernal priesthood. 
The greatest excitement is manifested about the Jameson Raid, 
its origin, its details, and its consequences, but the minutest 
accounts of the cruelties practised in Rhodesia in procuring 
labour stir only members of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, and except in our columns are hardly honoured with 
serious newspaper notice. Even the horrors of the Congo 
State, where a whole population is forced to collect tribute 
for Belgian officers under the penalty of a frightful death, in- 
flicted not on the recalcitrants alone, but on their women and 
children also, rouse no genuine public feeling, no demand for 
immediate interference, no horror of the King who, though 
he does not sanction these crimes, could stop them, and fails 
todoso. One trial by Court-Martial, followed by an execu- 
tion, would prevent them for ever; but so far as we know, 
opinion in England, which years ago would have insisted on 
the liberation of the Congo State from its callous rulers, has 








not seriously demanded even an inquiry. The jo 

lish a narrative like that of the Rev. E. V. Sjéblom 
words of conventional disgust are appended, and dies 
matter is allowed to end. In 1849 we venture to 8a 
after the publication of that statement the King “ 
Belgians would hardly have been safer in London than 
Marshal Haynau was; but to-day there is no attempt even 
implore him to realise his responsibility. Atrocities said ty 
have been committed in Epirus—we do not say they ocey 
for we do not yet know—are excused, partly as natural 

of war, and partly because the victims are Greeks, and the 
Greeks have not fought quite as resolutely as they onght to 
have done, while the authors of the alleged atrocities havg 
shown themselves brave men, brave as Spaniards under Alva 
or Pizarro. 


The change is unintelligible; all the more because certain 
forms of compassion have, within the same Period, been 
singularly developed. Any individual case of Oppression 
within these islands excites a sort of rage which is Occasionally 
positively hostile to the execution of the ordinary law, The 
sufferings of children have called out a kind of body of 
sympathy, and have modified the whole conduct alike of the 
Magistracy and the Courts, while the pity for poverty hag 
risen to a sort of mania, and is seriously influencing taxatj 
legislation, and the entire literature of the period, altering, 
moreover, the whole ethical standard in regard to offences 
against property. It is only as regards cruelty committed 
beyond sea that compassion has grown cold, and no longer 
transmutes itself into action, whether hot-headed or deliberate, 
The change will not be questioned by any one over fifty, but 
its causes seem to perplex even the most experienced, ‘We 
have ceased to believe in the blacks,’ says one cool cynic, and 
no doubt there is a measure of trath in his explanation ; but 
the Armenians are a sallow, rather than a dark, people, while 
the Greeks are as white as we are. ‘Our people somehow feel 
powerless,’ says an old philanthropist, who is himself boiling 
with rage; but if we admit that excuse as regards Armenians, 
it is inadmissible as regards Rhodesia, where we are absolute, 
or the Congo State, where we should be supported by both 
France and Germany in exerting a pressure which would be 
irresistible. ‘The change is due to the decline of faith,’ says 
a clergyman; but the sceptics are upon many points as 
humane as the religious, and are even less inclined to believe 
that monstrous and patent evils ought to remain, or indeed 
can remain, without a remedy. Others declare, one of 
them a statesman of distinction, that the rush for wealth 
which has marked the last ten years has indurated all men’s 
hearts; but we do not see that the classes which used to be 
ardently compassionate are rushing for wealth, while, as we 
have said, certain kinds of pity have become far more widely 
diffused and more effective. A leading preacher said on 
Sunday from the pulpit that the evil was due to a decline 
in the national imagination; but where in any other direc 
tion do we see evidence of that decline? Is it in the great 
subscription for the Indian victims of famine, who are of 
course invisible? or is it in the burst of emotion which 
showed that London suffered almost like Paris because of 
the calamity in the Rue Jean Goujon? The kind of the 
national imagination may have deteriorated, but the imagina- 
tion itself exists as much as ever. And, finally, we are told 
by a thousand voices that we have supped too fall of horrors, 
that we are suffering, in fact, from their passing under the 
rule of use and wont, and in that there is some truth; but, 
then, why do we find that, as regards all usual cruelties, those 
who understand them best and see most of them are the most 
ardent for their repression, retaining their ardour in many 
cases until their lives’ end? 


We have two explanations to offer, neither of which 
completely satisfies us, but in both of which we are 
convinced there is much truth. One is that the trans 
fer of effective power to the masses has diminished 
national pity for far-off sufferings. The men who labour with 
their hands are harder than the old Ten-pounders, not because 
they are less compassionate or have less imagination, but 
because they are more fally engrossed with the day's daties, 
more accustomed to see remediless suffering, more intent om 
warding off from themselves calamities which the middle 
class never seriously feared. Hungry men are pitiless in all 
countries, and though our people are not hungry, they are 
closely and incessantly occupied with a struggle which leaves 
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them little time and less inclination for a contest with evils 
qbich do not touch themselves. They are not, we think, more 
glfish, but they feel much more deeply the necessity of 
hosbanding their energies, and of leaving those evils for 
qhich they are not responsible, and which could not be cured 
qithout a great additional strain, to be cured either by 
those who cause them or by Providence. Their strength is 
in endurance, and they will sometimes endure the wrong 
things, sanitary evils, for example, as well as foreign cruelties, 
mather than, as they think, overtax their strength and re- 
sources by an effort to prevent them. The other explanation, 
qbich we know will strike some minds as fanciful, but which 
strongly impresses ourselves, is that the world is becoming 
for all who Jook at it—but especially for Englishmen — 
far too much of a stage, across which scenes often splendid, 
often harrowing, often genuinely comic, incessantly pass, 
and excite rather interest as of spectators in a theatre than 
the emotion which ends in action. One may be moved 
almost too deeply by Othello, but one does not rush from the 
pit to rescue Desdemona. Owing to the immense increase of 
information, to the extreme rapidity with which intelligence 
js conveyed, and to the increase of newspaper reading, the 
English, who, it must not be forgotten, look on all things 
from a position of real or fancied security, look out on the 
affairs of the world as if they were dramas, and as the scenes 
advance, behold them with pleasure or pity or horror, but 
without realising that they are actual, and that for them the 
spectators may have acute responsibility. They feel, they 
suffer, they even weep; but it does not occur to them to act. 
They are in the temper of Edgar Poe’s angels who gazed on 
the drama of humanity, and felt it profoundly, sometimes 
even becoming “all pallid and wan,” but whose only action, 
for all that, was the utterance of a descriptive epigram :— 


“THE CONQUEROR WORM. 
Lo! ’tis a gala night 
Within the lonesome latter years! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 
But, see, amid the mimic rout 
; A crawling shape intrude— 
‘ A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude ! 
It writhes !—It writhes !—with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 
And the angels sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 


Out, out are the lights—out all! 
And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm. 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘ Man,’ 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm.” 


Is not that a very exact description of the attitude of the 
British people towards the massacres in Armenia, or the hardly 
less revolting scenes upon the Congo? If it is, and we are 
too well assured that our view is at least partially accurate, 
we can but hope that the attitude is but a passing phase of 
the national mind, or we shall pass away as those passed who 
witnessed and prevented not the scenes of the Roman arena. 





THE HAUNT OF THE MIGRANT FALCON. 
HE hobby, our “summer falcon,” was formerly a rare 
bird in most parts of England. Recently, owing to 
the feeling against killing down our raptorial birds, it has 
much increased in numbers, and in some counties, especially 
onthe upper Thames and in the great woods of Berks and 
Oxfordshire, it is now commonly seen. In form and colour, 
though not in size, the hobby almost exactly resembles the 
peregrine-falcon; but, unlike the peregrine, it is a migrant, 
reaching this country rather late in the spring, but always 
returning to the same neighbourhood, if not to the same tree, 
to nest. 

At one point on the Thames, where the Thame joins the 
Isis, two pairs of these falcons were last year nesting within 
a mile of each other, and this spring the birds have reap- 
peared in the same haunts. One pair have chosen for their 


nesting-place the most beautiful corner of the great wood, to 
which they annually return from their winter home. One 
wonders whether the birds, whose recollection of the home- 
ward journey is so unerring, ever recall to memory the 
picture of the haunt to which they are returning, and 
contrast the wood by the banks of the Isis with the 
deserts and palm-groves of the river of Egypt, or the 
plains of Southern India. The nest is built in a tall oak on 
the margin of the wood, where it abuts on a meadow now 
ablaze with buttercups, below which lie the river and the 
white waters of the weir. Close to the tree in which the 
nest is placed a spring rises, inside the wood, and fills a 
deep round basin with clear water, paved at the bottom 
with little white land shells. The overflow of this spring 
is the falcons’ drinking-place and bathing-pool, judging 
by a few feathers which are scattered on the surface. Round 
the spring, and by the banks of the rill which flows from it, 
and beneath the thousand oaks of the wood, is the second crop 
of spring flowers,—the “temperate flowers” of the English 
woodlands, for which the falcons have exchanged the dusty 
plants of the Nubian rocks, and the lotus and reed flowers of 
the swamps of the Nile. For colour and scent the wild 
hyacinths take the first place. The whole wood is perfumed 
with their odour, and its ground-surface, alike in sunshine and 
shadow, is stained in great patches with the dark-blue spikes. 
On the driest and hardest turf in the wood-paths, and where 
the copse-wood was cut down last winter, the leaves and 
blossoms of the wild strawberry carpet the ground. With 
this are mixed beds of purple eyebright, and the pure blue 
and white of the speedwell. In all the damper parts of the 
wood the young teazle-plants, like great green stars, break 
through the ground, and purple orchis and arum are 
scattered throughout the wood. In the quarter which the 
hobbies have chosen for their home many oaks have been 
felled this spring, and their stems and limbs, stripped of their 
bark, and redolent of tannin, lie in all directions among the 
bluebells and ground-elder. When the nest is approached 
the birds, according to their usual habit, come circling 
round the tree, screaming and dashing in anxious flight 
down and among the vistas of the wood. The oak was 
an easy one to climb. One of the big wicker-crates 
used for carrying the oak-bark made a platform from 
which to reach the first limb. Thence farther progress 
offered no difficulty, and the nest was reached in due course. 
The eggs were not yet laid, but the nest was beautifully lined 
with rabbit’s far, unlike the rude platform of sticks on which 
the young sparrowhawks and kestrels are reared in the 
adjacent wood. 


In September last, when the rain-storms which fell daily 
cleared towards evening, and the setting sun flooded the 
harvest fields with welcome light, the hobbies were the writer’s 
daily companions in the shooting field. There were two 
broods of young birds on different parts of the ground, which 
were then being taught to fly, though regularly fed by their 
parents. One family of young hobbies haunted some very 
tall elms near the Thames. The second brood had their 
dwelling in the wood, from which a hundred-acre field of 
barley standing in stooks stretched away to the top of a 
rounded hill. Over the shoulders of this hill the evening sun 
streamed in broad beams between the barley-stooks, which in 
turn sent grey shadows down the stubble, and on to the oaks 
of the great wood which fringed all the lower limits of the 
field. There at that hour all the partridges of the neighbour- 
hood used to assemble to feed among the barley-stooks, and 
enjoy the warmth and brightness of the evening sun. There 
also went the writer in search of partridges, and for him the 
hobbies used to wait by the margin of the wood. As soon as 
he appeared they would dash out over the stubble and 
circle round high in the air, apparently in the hope that some 
very young and weakly partridge, or moulting lark, would be 
flushed to make their supper. Their curiosity grew each 
evening, until the hen bird would make a complete circle at 
full speed at a distance of not more than twenty yards, 
her bright black eye fixed and gazing as she dashed in front 
of the writer’s face. As she rushed past, with wings not so 
much beating as vibrating, the head motionless and sunk 
between the shoulders, like a hawk-moth, and back and 
shoulders as blue as a plum, she was the image, in miniature, 
of a peregrine rushing full speed to take the “lare.” Another 








pair, also with a brood of full-grown young, used to join the 
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shooters on the flats, and though less confiding than the 
hobbies of the hill, they sometimes chased a lark, or even 
a young partridge. One of the old hobbies caught a half- 
grown partridge, and carried it to a row of heaps stand- 
ing in the open field. The young birds saw the capture, and 
one instantly flew across to demand a share of the food, 
screaming and pursuing the parent bird from one heap to 
another. 

Another very beautiful haunt of the hobby was, and 
probably is still, at a point higher up the course of the Isis, 
at Godstow, not far from Rosamond’s Bower. There, too, 
the birds had built close to, and almost above, a running 
spring of water in a wood, near to the main river. The 
whole course of the rivulet was not more than a few hundred 
yards, from its source to the point where it fell into the Isis, 
and the greater part of this lay in the wood. There it wound 
deviously round the roots of huge grey poplars, making at 
every turn a pool, which was a perfect model in miniature of 
the pools of the Isis itself. These clear basins were bordered 
with masses of purple and white flowered comfrey, water- 
dock, and ranunculus, and floored with stones and shingle. 
Small perch, small pike, loaches, and minnows swarmed in 
the deepest holes, and the kingfishers were as busy catching 
these, and carrying them to a hole among the roots and earth 
at the base of an uprooted poplar, as the swallows and swifts 
were in snapping up the may-flies on the main Isis stream. 
The wood was also a favourite haunt of cuckoos, probably on 
account of the swarm of insects breeding in its stream, in its 
rank undergrowth, and among the willow-stems and osiers. 
The hobbies seemed to arrive in the wood some days later 
than the cuckoos, being almost the latest migrants noticed 
there. Their nesting operations consisted only in the annex- 
ation of an old crow’s nest, in which they laid their eggs 
without any of the attention to comfort shown in the nest 
above described. 

In the vale of the “ White Horse,” among the thousands 
of acres of richly-wooded meadows, and by the banks of 
the old canal, the hobby is quite a common bird. From 
May till the end of August he haunts the vale, nesting 
there, and exhibiting fine feats of flight and a most vociferous 
anxiety when his nest or young are near. One most charm- 
ingly situated nest was in a sloping meadow at no great 
distance from the canal, in which “Tom Brown” first learnt 
the art of fishing. The long meadow, bordered on one side by 
a brake of oaks and thorns, had in its centre a beautifully 
grown clump of elms, tall, elegant, and with branches spring- 
ing from their stems at such regular intervals that the 
foliage surrounded them, not in shapeless masses, but in 
level tiers, with space and light between each shelf of green. 
From the centre of this “ Hall of Columns” a blue hawk 
dashed out, and wheeling round in the air like a giant 
swift, showed its species beyond doubt. The nest held four 
eggs, rounded and blunt at either end, and covered with 
minute reddish splashes and dots of pinky grey. In the 
autumn, before leaving the country, these birds come up to 
the edge of the open land abutting on the downs, and though 
insects, beetles, and moths are said to form the greater part 
of their food, they may occasionally be seen to give chase to 
a lark or swallow, pursuing it at a speed comparable to 
nothing except the rush of the peregrine-falcon. Young 
birds taken from the nest, and brought up to fly to the lure 
like a falcon, make beautiful and charming pets, though 
their deficiency in the killing instinct in respect to other birds 
wakes them useless as falcons for the chase. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEE, 
[To THe Epiror or THE “Spectator,” ] 
S1r,—I notice in the Spectator of May 15th the following 
comment on my evidence before the South African Com- 
mittee :—“ It nevertheless remains a most astonishing fact that 
the Duke of Fife can retain his regard for a man who treated 
him like a clerk, and, as he says, deceived him. That shows 
a meeker spirit than one would expect to find even in a newly 
fledged curate.” Had this remark appeared in any other 
newspaper, I should have treated it with the contempt it 


fairness, I cannot refrain from writing you the follow; 
words in reply. It might have occurred even to a « 
fledged” journalist that it is possible for a man to eae 
to have a regard for another who has deceived him foe 
convinced that that man had no sordid motive for his cond, - 
but was actuated by a sincere desire to promote the hj 
interests of his country. I am aware that this is not the yj 
which the Spectator takes of Mr. Rhodes’s conduct, but, ag ; 
happens to be mine, I should make the same declar oP 
again if a similar occasion arose.—I am, Sir, &., Fire 


[The Duke of Fife’s reply was anticipated by Walte 
Savage Landor :— , 
“ You smiled, you spoke, and I believed, 

By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more, 
Nor hope I what I hoped before; 
But let not this last wish be vain,— 
Deceive, deceive me once again !” 


—Ep. Spectator.) 
JUBILEE BONFIRES. 


[To rue Eprror or THE ** SrpectaTor,”’] 

Srr,—May I be allowed to offer a suggestion with referen 
to the bonfire celebration fixed for June 22nd? It seems tp 
me that, as the 22nd is to be kept as a general holiday, and as 
all the country-folk who are able to get up to London will, in 
all probability, be travelling and on their feet from early 
morning to late at night, a separate day for the bonfirg 
would be more convenient for every one. I would propos, 
therefore, that, if it be not too late to alter the date, the 
bonfire celebration should take placeon the night of June 23rd, 
when those of our country cousins who visit London on the 
22nd (not forgetting the soldiers and hundreds of officials who 
will be on duty on that day), as well as Londoners in general, 
will be able to enjoy the glorious spectacle of the blazing 
hill-tops. 

Strange would it be if the lighting of the bonfires took 
place on Midsummer’s Eve, and if it became an annual 
custom, during the remainder of her Majesty’s reign, thus to 
celebrate her accession on the old bonfire night. For it ig 
not so many years ago that the whole countryside on Mid. 
summer's Eve was lit up by the glare of countless fires, The 
old custom (the remains, as some assert, of the sun-worship of 
the Northern heathens) died out in England long before the Few 
de Saint-Jean and the Johannisfeuer were forgotten in France 
and Germany, and even now, in some of the remote corners of 
Scandinavia, the Northmen still light their Sankthansblus to 
mark the arrival of Midsummer and St. John the Baptist’s 
Day.—I an, Sir, &e., Frv-px-Jorg, © 








THE DISASTER IN PARIS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “SpPrcraTor,’’] 

S1r,—Do you not think that their may be another answer to 
the persistent queries in our mind as to the cause, the ulti- 
mate cause I mean, of the Paris disaster? Is it not possible 
that the Christian world may some day come to the belief 
that God did not prevent that catastrophe because he could 
not? Have we not trifled long enough with the words 
“ Almighty” and “Omnipotent,” making them mean “able 
to do all things,” which is meaningless, instead of “able to 
do all things that can be done,” which is reasonable and in- 
telligible? Is it not conceivable that God, in suffering the 
Creative act, placed limitations upon himself which no one 
but he himself can remove? Is not the Creator limited by 
the material upon which he is working,—a carver, a painter, 
a musician, are not their supreme powers limited by the 
material they have chosen for the moment, as the means of 
expression of their thoughts? So is not God limited by 
matter,—does it not impose conditions with which even he 
must comply ? and, therefore, in this region may there not be 
combinations resulting in catastrophe which even he is 
unable to avertP—I am, Sir, &c., 





PARLIAMENT AND CONVOCATION. 

[To tHe Eprrog or THE “Sprctator.”’] 
S1r,—May I point ont one rather important omission ip 
your most excellent article on the proposals of the Church 
Reform League, an article for which all Church reformers 
must be grateful to you? Our proposal is to give the initiative 





deserves; but, having been a consistent reader for twenty 


in regard to Church legislation not to Convocation alone, but 
to Convocation plus really representative Houses of Laumet® 
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important qualification, and one which, we hope, will 

be without its effect in removing the fallacy that the 
set consists only of the clergy. The proposal is that 
q any measure has passed both Houses of Convoca- 
-~ athe Houses of Laymen also, then it shall be before 
Ee at for forty days; and if no adverse Resolution be 
ried it shall then ipso facto become law by receiving the 


Royal assent.—I am, Sir, &Xc., 


most 


Hersert J. Torr, 
Hon. Treasurer Church Reform League. 





THE GERMAN EMIGRATION BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The importance you ascribe to this measure is scarcely 
porne out by facts and possibilities. If no other ports were 
open to intending emigrants than German ports, the Imperial 
authorities might, as you suggest, be enabled “to restrict 
emigration when labour grows dear, and direct it into such 
channels as they please.” But so long as wanderers can 
embark at Antwerp, Flushing, and Ostend (all more accessible 
from South Germany than Hamburg and Bremen), as well 
as at London and Liverpool, the principal result of enforcing 
the regulations in question would be to favour foreign at the 
expense of German shipping.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Worthing, May 18th. WILLIAM WESTALL. 





THE ASTRONOMICAL NOTICE TO QUIT. 

[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srx,—Those of your readers possessing the Spectator for the 
year 1882 may feel interest in referring to your article in the 
number for January 28th of that year, and subsequent corre- 
spondence, upon the above subject. It appears that Mr. 
Proctor predicted that in or about the year 1897 a certain 
comet with its meteoric appendages would fall into the 
sun. That, consequently, the sun would suddenly break 
out into an enormous intensity of heat and light,—probably 
resulting in the total destruction of animal and vegetable 
life, not only of our planet but of the entire solar system. 
Almost half of the present year has elapsed, so we shall 
shortly have either the satisfaction of knowing that Mr. 
Proctor was mistaken, or—terrible alternative! “Mr. 
Proctor’s name will have one instant of lurid fame, in 
which that and everything else connected with our cor- 
poreal life will expire.” In order to reassure (if necessary) 
gour readers, and in fairness to Mr. Proctor, I may add 
that the prediction was made with but a small degree of 
confidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


31 Barnby Gate, Newark. H. O. ScHorFrie.p. 





A PARISH ON WHEELS. 
{To THE EpiroR oF THE “SpPzcrTaTor.’’} 
Sin—In your exceedingly kind notice of my book in the 
Spectator of May 15th I read a sentence which convinces me 
that on one important point at least I have been open to 
misunderstanding. You write, “The privilege of using the 
achoolroom for the vagrants when the village has a holiday 
to see the fair is refused.” I am happy to record my grati- 
tude for the use of several schools where managers have 
allowed it; only four times has permission been refused, 
thrice, unfortunately, by the Church itself. My contention 
is that where local effort is (without reference to Govern- 
ment help) already encouraging the education of travellers’ 
children, the Department may well assist by strong recom- 
mendations. Asa primary step, could not a slight additional 
grant be made to schools near fair-grounds if they are faith- 
fully used for teaching travellers’ children during the fairs ? 
Less useful developments than this receive large payments 
annually.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Howarp SWINSTEAD. 
Church House, Salisbury, May 17th. 








POETRY. 
PLOUGHING. 





Hicu on the crest of the upland a ploughman stands with his 


horses, 

Figures of sculptured bronze they appear on the saffron sky- 
line; 

Low is the sun in the west, but a magical shimmer of sunlight 





Sprinkles with dust of gold the rich brown earth of the 


furrows. 

Morn and noon had I watched him patiently guiding the 
ploughshare, 

Straining muscle and nerve as he urged his team to their 
labours ; 


Once when a cuckoo sang he laughed and jingled his money ; 

Once when a bicycle passed, like a flash on the dusty highway, 

Turned with a look of envy; then cracked his whip at the 
horses. 

Masical were the heavens above and the hedgerows around 
him; 

Silver chiming of sky-larks, fluting of thrushes and blackbirds 

Canopied earth with delight, curtained her chambers with 
sweetness. 

Mingled with other notes was the voice of an emulous starling, 

Vain of his bad imitation of more original minstrels. 

Then in the joy of his heart the ploughman whistled a chorus, 

Whereto I fashioned a song in praise of ploughing and 
reaping :— 


“ Hail to the plough and the oxen! 
ploughshare ! 

Hail to the tamer of Earth! Hail to the builders of Home! 

Huntsmen of old were our sires, or herdsmen seeking for 
pasture, 

Hither and thither they fared to and fro in the land; 

Never the summer found them where the winter had left 
them, 

Hardly their tents were pitched ere, struck once more, they 
were gone. 

But with the plough there came an end of their pitiful 
wand’rings, 

For with the plough there came clearing of forest and fen; 

Cottage and hamlet and village arose for fixed habitations, 

Binding with cords of love man to the place of his birth. 

There they had played as children, there they had courted and 
wedded ; 

Dear was each well-known field, dear each familiar tree, 

There were the graves of their fathers, there should their own 
receive them 

Back to the earth they loved, when they might till it no 
more.” 


Hail to the Lord of the 


Thus I feigned him to sing; but he intent on his labour 

Wasted no word on song, nor spoke except to his horses. 

Now at the close of day he stands erect on the upland, 

Modelled against the sky, a figure of Jabour triumphant 

Over the subject earth, and scans the field he has conquered. 

All the fair hillside is ribbed with his long, straight furrows; 

Soon shall it break into green, pierced by a million corn. 
shoots; 

Soon! too soon! shall it wave with full ears ripe for the 
reaping. 

Aye! though the day was hard and his frame is weary with 
toiling, 

Surely his heart is glad, and the spirit within him rejoices. 

R. H. Law. 








ART. 


see 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 
Mr. Appry’s Hamlet (No. 477) is an oasis in the desert of 
dreary realism and academic dullness which comprises the 
greater part of the pictures at the Academy. A clear line 
must be drawn between his art and that of the ordinary 
costume painter. The emotional qualities of this work carry 
us away before we have time to consider to what epoch the 
dresses belong. Last year, in his Richard IIL, Mr. Abbey 
attained a higher degree of unity and a more perfectly 
balanced composition than in this year’s picture. At the 
same time there was nothing in the Richard quite so fine as 
the background of the present work. The part of the play 
chosen by the artist for his picture is the moment when the 
tragedy within the tragedy is being accomplished. Mr. 
Abbey places us on the stage in the hall of the castle 
at Elsinore, from which we see the passion of the drama 
reflected in the faces of the audience, passion which can 
“make mad the guilty, and appal the free.” On the floor in 
front are Hamlet and Ophelia, his eyes riveted on the King, 
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hers staring almost madly at the unseen play. The light from 
the stage brings these two figures into strong relief. But 
here lies the unsatisfactory part of the picture. By being 
placed in front, and with the light strongly focussed on them, 
they naturally arrest the attention; but the essence of the situa- 
tion is what is passing in the mind of the King. Splendidly 
as this hard-featured Claudius is realised, still the division of 
the attention has a disturbing effect. Of the row of courtly 
auditors, King, Queen, Polonius, and lords, it is difficult to 
speak too highly. In character they are finely conceived, in 
colour magnificent. The Queen shrinks instinctively from 
her husband, while she draws her veil round her face in 
terror at the revelation of murder she is being confronted 
with. A great actress might be inspired by sucha figure. Dark 
green, together with crimsons and blacks, form the gorgeously 
yombre background, while Ophelia’s cream-coloured draperies 
and the note of strong purple in Hamlet’s dress complete a 
colour harmony as original as it is beautiful. Mr. Abbey will 
perhaps take the picture in hand again, and explain a little 
further the drawing of Hamlet’s body, which is now not 
quite satisfactory. 


Mr. Napier Henry is an artist whose work has always 
claimed respect. It was invariably artistic, good in drawing 
and colour, and in general effect. At the same time a certain 
2oldness and lack of strong impulse seemed to keep him near 
the borders of the commonplace. The touch of passion which 
great art is never without was lacking. This year the flame 
has been kindled, emotion has been added to the qualities 
already there, and a masterpiece is the result. In Pilchards 
"No. 204) we see two boats filled with fishermen floating on a 
yea, which reflects the glories of a great sunset. The colour 
scheme is broad and vigorous. The orange and purple of the 
sky, deepened in the reflections in the sea, harmonise most 
beautifully with the silver fish which entirely fill the great 
net spread between the boats. Particularly striking is the 
way in which the boat full of men on the right-hand side is 
painted. The grouping of the figures is admirable, and the 
luminous dark mass, instinct with life against the glowing 
horizon, is one of those triumphs of execution which proclaim 
a master. There is nothing half-hearted about the work; 
everywhere we feel a robust life, things vigorously seen and 
vigorously executed. 


A picture hanging in the first room, called Calypso’s Isle 
(No. 39), by Mr. H. Draper, shows how completely an artist 
may succeed and fail in the same work. Calypso is sitting 
on a rock with her back turned to us, and might be accused 
of being everything that a figure in such a picture should not 
be. She is a model posed for the occasion, and has evidently 
worn stays from her earliest years. From the colour of her 
flesh she is evidently an inhabitant of a cold country where 
clothes are a necessity of the temperature. Behind this 
figure is a sea painted with such beauty and science as to 
make it as delightful as the figure is disappointing. Very fine 
is the effect of the water in shadow, reflecting both the deep 
blue of the sky overhead, and the warm colour from the 
sunlit rocks. It is in no unfriendly spirit that one feels the 
desire that Mr. Draper should get rid of the offending nymph. 
It is solely because this unusually well-painted sea would be 
a pure delight if we could have it without the disturbing 
element of the figure. 

The large picture of Colt-Hunting in the New Forest (No. 
346), by Miss Kemp-Welch, is an ambitious piece of work. 
The drawing and feeling of movement are admirable, and 
the painting of the horses vigorous. At the same time 
there is a quality missing which makes the work seem like a 
large study rather than a picture. In the art of picture- 
making there is a primary and all-important thing to be 
secured, and that is—the picture. By the picture is meant 
that sensation produced neither by the subject, nor the 
form, nor the colour, nor yet by the light and shade, but 
by all of them. This sensation may be produced before we 
have got close enough to know what the picture is about. 
Zt seems almost as if a picture must first form itself in an 
artist’s mind as an effect before he knows what its subject is 
to be. It should be an emotion expressed in terms of the 
visible world, as, for instance, waves and sky, or of forest and 
moving horses. It is thus that a picture is endowed with 
an individuality and a real and separate existence. Any one 
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(No. 341), by Mr. Talmage. This latter work hag been 
not on png of any particular merit, but because it 

ssess the quality, the definition of whi 
—" hich has been attempt 

Surely the Hanging Committee might have sacrificed 
of the commonplaces hung in good positions to have giy 
better place to Mr. Brangwyn’s Venice (No. 219), Then 
so few artists who have a strongly original way of Min 
things, that it is a pity to hang such a work ag hig out of 
sight. What is the explanation for the good position on the 
line accorded to the very advanced piece of painting 
Fantaisie en Folie (No. 138), by Mr. Robert Brough? Can it 
be that the Academicians are determined to throw one 
Cerberus so that they might reject and sky with easy cop, 
sciences work with original ideas and unusual methods ot 
expression? Mr. Brough is certainly a colourist, and know, 
how to make a graceful sketch. The lady in her brow, 
velvet seems to be lightly thrown upon the canvas almost by 
accident. Why she should be holding out her necklace to 
little Chinese monster does not matter, for the action ig 
graceful and the colour of the monster enchanting, Th, 
whole thing is a Scherzo in portrait painting; but a Schers 
is a very welcome thing amid the Moderato Pomposo portraits 
of the portrait-painting Academicians. Mr. Sargent has hag 
recourse again to his Empire sofa, of which it is possible to 
get a little wearied, especially as it is always slipping 
down the floor in acute perspective. Mrs. Car Meyer 
(No. 291) and her two children, all dressed in great 
splendour and with an air of haute finance, are no 
doubt in harmony with this kind of furniture, Byep 
Mr. Sargent’s skill has not succeeded in making attractive 
these over-civilised European Orientals. We feel that these 
people must go to bed in satin and live upon ices and wafer 
biscuits. Much more interesting is the same painter's picture 
of a little girl, The Hon. Laura Lister (No. 605). How. 
admirably has the childish expression been arrested, an 
expression conveying the wonder at the magnificent black 
satin dress and pride in its possession, and yet from under 
the solemnity the natural child shines out. Mr. Monat 
Loudan has realised a child most sympathetically. The face 
especially of his Butterflies (No. 117) is a beautiful example of 
how a child’s head should be painted. There is life without 
exaggeration, though the pose of the dancing little figure 
leans slightly towards artificiality. The little girl in a 
Japanese dress (No. 639) has given Mr. Shannon his oppor- 
tunity for painting delightfully in his own way, which is s0 
much better than when he tries after a masterly execution 
which is not his by natare. 


There is not much to interest in the sculpture this year. 
The most original work in this portion of the exhibition is 
Mr. Frampton’s Dame Alice Owen (No. 2,101). This statue is 
destined to stand in the entrance hall of the school she 
founded in Islington. Mr. Frampton has wisely adopted the 
Elizabethan manner for this statue, for the lady died in 1613. 
Excellently has the work been done. The bronze dress covered 
with brocade patterns has been enriched with gilding, while 
the book she carries has a red cover. These details are 
carried out with exquisite taste. The head, with the great 
ruff, and the hands are of marble, toned down to harmonise 
with the bronze. The feeling of the statue is delightful, and 
there is a look of real benevolence about the figure. 


It has been the good fortune of the critic to find many 
beautiful and interesting pictures in this year’s exhibition. 
But he has to remember what a small proportion these 
good things bear to the total exhibited. Would they fil 
one of the smallest of the seventeen galleries? Yet it is by 
the general level of the pictures that we must judge the 
Academy as a power for good or ill in English art. The 
Academicians can neither be sure of producing master- 
pieces, nor of finding them in the works sent to them, for 
greatness cannot be commanded. But this body of artists, 
who hold a unique position in English art, can, if they choose, 
have an enormous effect both on the painters and the public. 
They may say, “ What is art?” and instead of staying for an 
answer, go and hang their walls indifferently with base and 
common things, as well as with the noble and thetrue. Itmay 
be argued that there should be no narrowness in art, True; 
but toleration must not be equal indifference to good and 





caring to put these remarks to a practical test may do so by 
looking at Miss Kemp-Welch’s horses, and then at The Caress 





bad. By the quality of the work of the artists of the second 
rank must the sincerity of the Academy be judged. Which 
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—— 

‘nd of painter do we find favoured most,—the man whe, 
though not endowed with the highest gifts, still is kindled by 
the authentic fire of art, or the man who employs his powers 
to gratify and amuse the people whose minds never rise above 
the trivial and the commonplace ? HS. 








BOOKS. 


—@— 
WILD NORWAY.* 

furre is a freshness about this book which most recent 
yorks on Norway lack. Mr. Abel Chapman’s Wild Spain 
owed much of its popularity to the pleasure with which 
readers welcomed an account of the almost unvisited 
districts of the peninsula in which he shot, climbed, and 
observed birds, whether the condors of the mountains or 
the wild geese of the Andalusian swamps. Norway has been 
almost over-described. Yet there is not a chapter in this book 
which would not be missed. The freshness is not due to the 
chance attraction of “ snap-shot,” but lucky generalisations. 
The author bases his work on sixteen years’ acquaintance 
with the country of which he writes. He is also a first-rate 
omithologist of the exploring type. But he has divined 
correctly what is the distinguishing character of the regions 
of which he writes, and as these “aspects of Nature” 
dominate the life of wild Norway, the details given of 
that life take their place in due relation to the whole. 
Norway, then, is “a land of primitive survivals, of un- 
formed scenery, of glacial epochs and Eocene forms of 
life.” If it lacks the severe simplicity of the tundra of the 
North, or the barren Patagonian plains of the South, with 
their extraordinary results upon animal life, the fjelds, 
the glaciers, and the mountain-lakes are still in the 
process of making. Down in the fiords and valleys are strips 
of temperate Europe. “Upon the roof” is the confusion of 
an older world. There lies more than two-thirds of Norway 
untilled and absolutely wild. This is the hunter’s region, the 
land of the elk, the reindeer, the grouse, and of the few bears, 
glattons, and lynxes which remain. 

But this unfinished country, snowclad in winter because of 
its vertical height, is not Arctic, and its birds are not of the 
Northern type. It has absolutely nothing in common, either 
in appearance or in its fauna, with the countries on the same 
latitude in North America :— 

“The Gulf Stream is the governing factor both as to climate 

and ornithology. None of the purely ice-loving fowl remain 
there. The wild geese of Norway are all grey-lags; her charac- 
teristic ducks are pintail and widgeon,—all three species of 
‘temperate’ tastes. The ice-loving brents and bernacles, on the 
other hand, with the bean and pink-footed geese, the wild swans, 
northern divers, and true hyperborean fowl, pass right beyond the 
whole Norsk coast, and seek congenial homes in Spitzbergen 
(1,500 miles further north), Novaya Zemlya, or Siberia, where no 
warm current from the tropic tempers the frigid zone, or troubles 
their incredible love of cold.” 
The birds migrate to Norway from the Baltic and Siberia in 
search of a warm climate, including “ many millions of the 
tiniest and most delicate of the summer songsters, such as the 
blue-throats and redstarts, the icterine, blackcap, and garden 
warblers, chiff-chaff, willow-wren, whinchat, swift, and all our 
English swallows, and both species of flycatchers as far up as 
Lapland. Butterflies, ants, and grasshoppers, the former 
of the loveliest European kinds such as the Apollo and 
beautiful fritillaries, Antiopa, Paphia, and Comma abound; 
80 also do gadflies and mosquitoes.” 

One of Mr. Chapman’s best chapters on natural history 
describes a day’s bird-nesting and fishing on Siirendal Fjeld. 
Fishing was only incidental. Bird-nesting was the main object. 
This “ walk on the roof” was on the lower fjeld, something like 
the higher tundra as described by Brehm. The snow had 
melted, and the sub-Arctic vegetation, creeping birch, flattened 
by winter snow, dry moss, marsh, bog, stony ground with snow 
in the hollows, and big lonely lakes, made up the landscape. 
This was almost as full of nesting birds as the tundra. 
The species were even more numerous. In one day the fol- 
lowing species were found breeding, and most of their 
nests and eggs discovered,—whimbrel, gull (larus canus), 
white wagtail, fieldfare, redwing, willow-wren, redpole, a sand- 
Piper, believed to be a sanderling (one of the birds whose 
nesting-place in Europe remains to be discovered), black- 





* Wild Norway. By Abel Chapman, London: Edward Arzo'd. 





throated diver, egg-shells of willow-grouse, grey-hen, and wild 
duck, and a goosander’s nest. This equals Mr. Seebohm’s 
“heroical” bird-nesting by the Petchora. We will quote one 
incident showing how universal is the “ decoying” instinct of 
birds seeking to protect their young. A black-throated 
diver was disturbed from her nest on an islet. “ After 
flying thirty yards she suddenly collapsed, though I bad 
not fired, and fell heavily on the water, to all appear- 
ance with a broken wing. There for several seconds she lay 
flapping helplessly on her side, and swimming round, as 
though paralysed, in narrow circles.” The chapters on salmon- 
fishing are interesting as records of the form which the 
former sport takes on the short, deep rivers of Norway, 
mere outfalls, generally speaking, between the lakes and 
glaciers and the sea. But Mr. Chapman’s ornithology is 
still to the front, and lends distinction to many of these 
chapters as to those on other forms of sport, and makes them 
something more than chronicles of a week’s fishing in one 
locality, or shooting in another. Sundays, when fishing is 
illegal, were often devoted to natural history and “walks ” 
on the fjeld, observing the birds and upland animals. What 
strikes us most in the accounts of these rambles is the normal 
recurrence of “vole plagues” on the mountains, and the 
number of species of owl which are induced by this to make 
the upper forest fringe and fjeld their home. A “lemming 
year,” or a plague of voles, rats, or mice, is a commonplace of 
upland life, and the owls swarm to feed on them. The 
snowy owls go on breeding all the summer in these good 
times. But besides these are commonly found the great 
eagle-owl, the hawk-owl, the long and short eared owl, and 
tawny-owl, Tengalms owl, and the sparrow-owl. In the forests 
the goshawk is common. In 1895 rewards were paid for the 
destruction of four thousand four hundred and eighty-six of 
these birds. Of the lemmings, the main prey of the carnivorous 
birds, we have the following notes :— 

“If his powers were proportioned to his pluck, the lemming 

would make things lively for the hunter. It attacks with reck- 
less fury the harmless passer-by. One of these creatures, smaller 
than a rat, will asspil without a second thought a couple of human 
beings weighing a hundred and fifty pounds apiece. It will 
spring to one’s knees, barking and biting, and in purblind f 
fall back ‘all-ends-up’ to the earth, only to renew the attack 
again and again. To-day, while one lemming was flying at me, 
another from beyond a small stream joined in the demonstration, 
and presently swam across to get to close quarters. I was not 
quite sure that the first fall into the water was not accidental, 
but hardly think so, since once there it came straight on to the 
charge.” 
In September Mr. Chapman saw the beginning of their 
migration. The lemmings all travelled northwards. To 
explain this the author offers no theory, but he con- 
firms the stories of their headlong rush to the water. 
“While crossing Murii Sjoen at daybreak, we frequently 
fell in with great fleets of lemmings swimming boldly 
across the lake, though it was more than a mile in width 
and full of pike and five-pound troat. Aftera stormy 
day, the lee shores were strewn with the dead.” 

The chapters on hunting large game in Norway gain 
in interest under Mr. Chapman’s treatment, because, 
perhaps unconsciously, he presents in them the nearest 
parallel to the life of the great forest of Central 
Europe two thousand years ago. The ground is more 
broken; but the animals of the Hercynian Forest of 
which the Trans-rhenine tribesmen told Cesar are all there, 
except the wild bull. Even the prominence given by Cesa 
to the reindeer, while he hardly mentions the red deer, it 
accounted for by Mr. Chapman. For the wild reindeer ot 
Norway is a much larger animal than the red-deer. A ten: 
point red deer-stag shot by him weighed sixteen stone ; a rein- 
deer twenty-six stone; and a bull elk ninety stone. Elk- 
hunting was carried on in the primeval forest, mainly with 
the aid of a hound on the leash. On the “great divide” 
between Sweden and Norway life was as rude as on the 
North Canadian Rockies. Savage Lapps, with herds of 
reindeer, followed in turn by flocks of wolves, disturbed 
the elk, but made an interesting study for the elk- 
hunters. Everywhere round stretched the “dark and 
funereal verdure of the North,” the black lakes, and 
the primitive forest, in which death and decay compete 
on almost equal terms with vegetable life. In these forests 
some few of the primitive big game of Europe must for some 
time survive, unless the Swedes elect to destroy it by the 
bounties on the destruction of carnivora. In 1895 “head 
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money” was paid on forty-four bears, eighty lynxes, fifty 
gluttons or wolverines, and sixty-one wolves. The wolf 
deserves no mercy; but Mr. Chapman only records one 
instance of a sheep being killed by a bear; and the gluttons 
and lynxes are too rare and too insignificant to cause damage 
to flocks. The chapters on reindeer-stalking are no less in- 
teresting than those on elk-hunting, and both are admirably 
illustrated. But Norwegian sport is very hard work, and 
costs both time and money. Mr. Chapman’s own conclusions 
are that the salmon-fishing is dear and uncertain, grouse 
scarce and difficult to find, and wildfowling as a sport non- 
existent. Reindeer-stalking gives fair sport, but is pursued 
under great difficulties, and the elk may be shot at the rate of 
one bull in nine days. But these interests, with trout-fishing 
and ornithology thrown in, make up the bulk of a very 
agreeable book, whose pages will not make Norway less 
popular. 


MR. CLEMENT SCOTT AND THE DRAMA OF 
TO-DAY.* 

Mr. CLEMENT Scott has conquered for himself a consider- 
able name in the world of wandering journalism. “Here, 
there, and everywhere” might be the motto of his wheel of 
life, which is a wheel rather of the cycling order than of the 
steersman’s habit that his frontispiece would imply. Cromer 
and Bombay, Ceylon and Margate, Clement’s Inn and 
Hyéres, are amongst the boundaries of his scheme, and the 
glimpses his little volume gives us are many-sided and 
suggestive. We shall select one as an occasion for much 
reflection. It is d propos of cricket and Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
the mysterious native of whom it is fabled that when he 
made his first score he telegraphed to India, “ Rejoice with 
me; I have scored fifty runs,” and received for answer, “ We 
do rejoice; we have sacrificed fifty slaves.” Mr. Scott makes 
this gentleman the text for an extraordinary picture of the 
Anglo-Indian caste-prejudices. At a cricket match in 
Bombay “the captain of the Parsees’ eleven happened to be 
a Cambridge graduate. His father was one of the wealthiest 
merchants in Bombay. In England and at college he had 
freely mixed with the best and most aristocratic people: but 
at home, in his native town of Bombay, this Cambridge 
graduate and all his companions in the cricket-field were not 
allowed to break bread with the Englishmen or to enter any 
English club, merely because their skins were dark, and they 
were descended from the ancient Persian stock known as 
Parsees.” A wealthy Parsee lady who gave a great feast to 
the English cricketers, at which Lord Harris, the Governor- 
General, was present, was not allowed on her side to enter 
with her husband the doors of any club in Bombay, 
nor, though when in London she had entertained the “ best 
people,” was she even tolerated as a guest at tea in 
the Bombay Yacht Club. Her father, moreover, ‘* had out 
of his own pocket bought some valuable land, and de- 
voted it to an English club for athletic purposes on 
one of the loveliest spots in Bombay. But though bought, 
built, and furnished by him, his own daughter and his other 
children were not allowed to enter the grounds that their 
father had purchased, because it was an English club, and 
they were Parsees.” On Mr. Scott expressing his astonish- 
ment at these anomalies, he was only informed that “the line 
must be drawn somewhere.” We can but wonder that there 
are no more rebellions! 

But though there is ample store of varieties of this kind in 
Mr. Scott’s book, it is as a dramatic critic that he has made 
his name amongst us. The stage has been at once the 
pleasure and occupation of his life, and if we can judge from 
the extreme importance which appears in the dramatic world 
to attach to all that he says, his opinion must be entitled to 
greater value than that of any of hiscompeers. He is not, 
perhaps, the ideal critic, if indeed any man ever was. He 
pleads guilty himself to being easily moved and prejudiced, 
for or against, as the case may be, and is not always 
jadicial enough for his post. But he understands his 
subject thoroughly, after many years of apprenticeship and 
comparison. He has studied the French stage as well 
as his own, and in the art of fitting a French play to the 
English theatre—not by any means quite so easy as it seems=— 
he has more than once attained considerable success. He 
knows how difficult it is to write a good play from the 








* The Wheel of Life: a Few Memories and Recollections (de omnibus rebus). 
By Clement Scoit. London: Laurence Greening. 





workmanlike point of view, and understands fh Aeiee nc 
critics who adopt a more “literary” standpoint, what 
dramatist has to overcome, and what he has to do, before he 
can attract the great and many-sided public who are the 
ultimate judges to whom he must perforce appeal. Mr, 

is no ultra-Conservative who declines to move with the tim 
or to recognise the use and value of many of the ¢ 
which have passed over our drama in the last few years, But 
we are very glad to recognise in him—and to express onr om 
agreement in his views—a critic who declines to be led g 

by the modern idea that a play is the proper medium for 
philosophical discussions. Our stage has been invaded of late 
by the “talking drama,” if we may coin a phrage for 
our purpose, as distinguished from that “acting drama” 
which represents the history of plays in a word, from 
the days of Thespis to the present, and which we do not 
for a moment believe that any number of innovators yi] be 
able really to affect. We do not wonder at their efforts 
Writing is up to a certain sense so easy; the invention of 
stirring and continuous action is so difficult. Yet the very 
word “drama” only means something to be done—to he 
done, not said. Not that good writing is not of the highest 
value. The more beautifal the flowers and fruit which adom 
the stem, why the better, provided they be lovingly proneq 
and tended. But the stem comes first; and a trunkless play 
is asa helmless ship. With all his glorious writing, Shake. 
speare never stands still. When the curtain rises on Romeo 
and Juliet, Lady Capulet and the Nurse are not discovered in 
two chairs, telling each other and the audience all about the 
lovers before the play begins, like the two good ladies in 
John Gabriel Borkman. No. There are Montagus and Capnlets 
on the two sides; and one bites his thumb at. the other, and 
the other says, “ Come on,” and in two minutes the fend of the 
families wants very little telling. All the dramatists who 
live have lived upon these lines, like the much-abused Lord 
Lytton, whose Richelieu, and Money, and Lady of Lyons still 
move, and move before successive audiences, in spite of a rather 
stilted diction, and of heroes and heroines who will not bear 
much analysis, while folios of ambitious talk are relegated to 
obscurity. For the great danger of talk is that it is apt to 
make the writer forget his action altogether. Ibsen, who 
understands his craft, though his themes and his characters 
are neither holy nor wholesome, very seldom forgets that 
danger, and keeps his strange stories moving. In John 
Gabriel Borkman he has forgotten it; and, for the 
uninitiate spectator, a marvellous slow production it is, It 
has the misfortune, considering that Ibsen is a poet, of being 
but poorly translated, with such shocking grammar as “Is it me 
he wants?” but all the poetry in the world will never take 
the place of movement on the stage. Woe be tothe dramatist 
whose audiences, when the act-drop falls upon the pauses, 
ask themselves the question, “ What has happened?” instead 
of “ What is going to happen next?” Mr. Pinero is a very 
able dramatist indeed; but heis beginning to sacrifice terribly 
to the idol of Talk, which is a new idolum theatri altogether. 
In his latest play nothing at all happens before the third act. 
Hamlet is the most philosophic of plays, and has been 
thought to be not ill-written. But it begins with the appear- 
ance of a ghost, and stands still never. 


On another stage-rock in England, the habit of putting the 
square pegs in the round holes, Mr. Scott seems to us no 
less wise andsensible, There isno reason, he says, why every good 
actor should be a good Hamlet, and every charming actress 
make her mark in Juliet or Rosalind. Yet an actor who has 
not figured in the front rank may prove himself, if the oppor- 
tunity should come, a very good Hamlet indeed, as has 
just been the case with Mr. Nutcombe Gould; while the 
fairest of Mrs. Tanquerays may be lost as Lady Teazle. Mr. 
Scott is, however, no mere praiser of the past; and in spite 
of the modern tendency to under-act and to sacrifice move- 
ment to palaver, has no faith in that “going to the dogs” 
with which the pessimists threaten us more than ever, 
At the same time, he scarcely notes sufficiently the bad 
signs that are abroad. The craze for talk is a temporary 
craze; but it is not so much to be regretted as what 
may be but its result, the revolt against the straining 
of the bow. The production of Madame Sans-Géne at 
the Lyceum, excellent as from the managerial point 
of view it may be, is a marked sign of the triviality 
which is too much in evidence. Miss Terry—be it said 
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her credit — is far too sweet a woman to be able to 
ae the least like a Jaundress. Though she tries her 
pest, she is but the lady masquerading as canaille. And 
Sir Henry Irving’s Napoleon is not a convincing historical 

rit. He would rather be playing Lear or Macbeth, we 
c But he must “please to live” like the rest of the 


t. 
ld and his masterful study of the signs of the times has 
he him to Sardou’s nonsense as a refuge. For nonsense, 


after all, it is, with no claim to rank as literature at all, as 
indeed, Sardou’s writing seldom has, clever though his 
pest stage-work is. The mean between nonsense and tedium 
is difficult to bit. But it is the main problem for the modern 
manager’s solution. And critics of the type of Mr. Scott are 
the best men to help him to solve it. 





MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE.* 

A voLUME with this attractive title and published by a 
danghter of Hawthorne is likely to be widely read, and 
whether for praise or blame, cannot be passed by unnoticed. 
In our judgment Hawthorne stands pre-eminent among 
American authors for perfection of style and for a subtlety 
of imagination which distinguishes him from every other 
griter of fiction. There have been greater romances than 
The Scarlet Letter and Monte Beni; there are none that 
approach the ground of which Hawthorne has the freehold. 
He creates his own atmosphere, rules in his own world,—a 
world in which we live under the spell of a magician who 
works his will upon us in a way as strange as it is irre- 
sistible. Hawthorne, as a writer, possesses an exquisite 
fascination, and we can well believe that, despite his retired- 
ness, he was also fascinating as a man; but with every 
sympathy for the feeling that prompted his daughter to 
publish these Memories, we question if the step was a wise 
one. Hawthorne, one of the most sensitive of men, shrank 
from the thought of a biography, and would, one feels sure, 
have objected still more strongly to the revelations recorded 
in this volume. 

Mrs. Lathrop’s affection and admiration for her parents 
are indeed more obvious than her judgment. The Memories 
are chiefly taken from Mrs. Hawthorne’s letters. That she 
was a charming woman and a true wife we already knew, 
although we did not know how, as her daughter states in the 
high-flown style that marks the volume, “the highest prin- 
ciples of thought and action were constantly danced about 
and caressed” by her. The language of the letters will appear 
extravagant to most readers. That a wife has an exalted 
estimate of a husband’s worth is not likely to be ungrateful 
if whispered in his ears alone, but in her youthfal days 
Sophia Hawthorne’s fervour of admiration was unrestrained, 
and her feelings led to a flightiness of language that sounds 
strange in print. Hawthorne’s voice is “sweet thunder.” 
He is “fresh as a young fountain, with childlike, transparent 
emotions; vivid as the flash of a sword in the sun, with sharp wit 
and penetration.” When his wife looks up, “two stars beneath 
a brow of serene white radiate love” upon her. Apollo, with 
his “magnificent head and star-eyes,” even condescends to 
watch the pot boil, and we are brought down from the skies 
to learn that there never were such good potatoes before :— 

“Can you think,” she writes, “of a happier life with its rich 
intellectual feasts? That downy bloom of happiness which 
unfaithful and ignoble poets have persisted in declaring always 
vanished at the touch and wear of life, is delicate and fresh 
as ever, and must remain so if we remain unprofane. The sacred- 
ness, the loftiness, the ethereal delicacy of such a soul as my 
husband’s will keep heaven about us. My thought does not yet 
compass him.” 

Again she writes :— 

“T will not pretend to describe his intellect; and I have by no 

means yet searched it out. I repose in it as upon some elemental 
force which always seems just created, though we cannot tell 
when it began to be. Of his beautiful, genial, tender, and great 
nature I can still less adequately discourse.” 
After flights like these, it is pleasant to descend to earth and 
to read of the two running races and of the young wife dancing 
before her husband to the measures of the great music-box, at 
which the maid “declared it did her heart good to see us as 
Joyful as two children.” A few years later, and a different 
Picture of childish delight comes from a mother’s pen :— 


“The children enjoy very much this landscape while they eat 
their supper. Una ate hers and went upstairs to see grand- 





* Memories of Hawthorne. By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, London: Kegan 
Panl and Oo. 


mamma; and Julian sat on my lap very tired with play eating & 
cold, buckwheat cake and gazing out. Mamma! Mountain! 
Lake! he kept ejaculating. Wise child! What could be added 
in the way of adjective that would enhance ‘Thou eye among the 
blind’! thought his mother. At last he was so weary with sport 
that, he slipped down upon the floor and lay upon his back till he 
finished eating his cake. Then I put him to bed. He 

his blessed little arms so tightly around my neck, with such an 
energetic kiss, that we both nearly lost breath. One m 
gleam from his eyes was succeeded by a cloud of sleepiness, an 
he was soon with the angels. For he says the angels take him 
when he goes to sleep, and bring him back in the moming.” 

Life in those early married days, though not very prosperous 
from a worldly point of view, must, to judge from Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s testimony, have been rich in all that makes for 
happiness. Thus she writes to her mother :— 

“ To-day we all went into the woods above and behind our 
house and sat down and wove wreaths of red and russet leaves, 
and dreamed and mused, with a far-off sound of booming waves 
and plash of sea om smooth beach in the pine-trees above us. It 
was beautiful to see the serene gleam of Una’s face, fleckered with 
sunlight ; and Julian with his coronet of curls sitting quiet in 
the great peace. My husband at full length on the carpet of 
withered pine presented no hindrance to the tides of divine life 
that are ready to flow through us if we will. There are no words 
to describe such enjoyment; but you can understand it well. It 
is the highest wisdom, I think, to sometimes do nothing ; but only 
keep still and reverently be happy and receptive of the great 
omnipresence. ... .. Thereshould be no business at least once a 
week. I rather think it is the best proof that Moses was in- 
spired, that he instituted a Sabbath of rest from labour.” 
Although the home life was “ Elysian,” the Hawthornes were 
not without society. Emerson, whose “face pictured the 
promised land and intruded no more than a sunset,” was a 
frequent guest, and is said to have smiled like Sirius. Thoreau 
came also to Concord, sad as a pine-tree in his later days, 
according to Mrs. Lathrop, very interesting and very ugly in 
his more youthful time in the estimate of her mother. There 
was Ellery Channing, too, who looked like a shaggy bear and 
radiated dark light, and Margaret Fuller d’Ossoli, with other 
guests not less welcome probably, but whose names are less 
familiar to English readers. One of them, General Solomon 
McNeil, a veteran of nearly 7 ft. in height, who was full of 
“demonic energy,” is thus humorously deseribed :— 

“As he entered the room I advanced to meet him. He said, 
‘Mrs. Hawthorne, I presume. I have scarcely seen your husband ; 
but I have known him well for fifteen years.’ (At this he raised 
his hand and arm as if he were wielding a sword with intent to 
do battle.) ‘And I told his friend when I read his book,—his 
friend who said that he was perfect except for a want of con- 
fidence in his power,—I told him, never fear, he will go it!’ 
(Another sweep with the sword.) ‘He will goit! I found ideas 
there—ideas !’” 

The change to a Liverpool Consulate was a significant event 
in Hawthorne’s life, and to it Englishmen are indebted for 
the most delightful book ever written by a foreigner about 
England. We have always thought that the severe things 
sometimes said by Hawthorne of the Old Country were due, 
paradoxical though it may seem, to his passionate affection 
for her, and that the fear of loving the land too well—he wished 
the States could annex it—led him to maintain his patriotism 
by severe comments on the English people. He said that an 
American seldom felt quite as if he were at home among 
them ; yet itis, we think, evident both from the “ Note-Books ” 
and from the present volume of Memories that the happiest 
years of Hawthorne’s life were spent in England. Not much 
account, indeed, can be taken of Mrs. Lathrop’s statements 
that in the early years of his English life her father’s per- 
sonality was most radiant, that his face was sunny, and that 
there was the perpetual gleam of a glad smile on his mouth 
and in his eyes, for she was but two years of age when Haw- 
thorne obtained the Liverpool Consulate. His wife’s letters, 
however, testify to his enjoyment and to hers. She considers 
the English people of their acquaintance “ very lovely, affec- 
tionate, and friendly... ... There is such a simplicity, such 
an ease, such an entire cordiality, such sweetness, that it is 
really beautiful to see.” The truth was, as she admits, that 
Hawthorne’s writings had placed him on a pinnacle of fame 
and love in England, and the warm recognition of his genius, 
to which must be added the splendid health he enjoyed, could 
not but make the country pleasant :— 

“Mr. Hawthorne,” she writes, “was invited to Monckton 
Milnes’ to a déjewner and met there Macaulay, Mr. and Mrs, 
Browning, Lord Stanley, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Goderich, etc. He enjoyed it very much, and the venerable old 
Marquis seemed bent on doing him honour and showing him 





| himself on every occasion. It is an immense disappointment to 


respect. He insisted on Mr. Hawthorne tating precedence of 
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me that we cannot spend some months within daily reach of 
London, because I want Mr. Hawthorne to take a very full 
draught of it. But I shall persuade him to go up to the grim, 
glorious old city by himself if possible.” 

When her parents visited Rome Mrs. Lathrop had reached 
the ripe age of seven, and was therefore, we suppose, compe- 
tent to describe her father as “absorbent as a cloud,” and 
‘‘ permeated by an atmosphere of perception.” She was in 
her thirteenth year when he died, and it would seem from her 
girlish impressions that the change from the full life of 
England tothe monotony of Concord had an evil influence 
on his health. “The sudden transformation,” she says, 
“which took place in my father after his coming to America 
was like an instant’s change in the atmosphere from sunshine 
to dusky cold.” Hawthorne was but sixty when he died, yet 
premature age had worn him down, and his daughter's last 
recollections are of an old, old man, ghostly, still, and white, 
with tottering steps, and his frame that of a wraith. 





PACATA HIBERNIA.* 


Tue remarkable—we bad almost said remorseless—narrative 
known as Pacata Hibernia is of very great value, and is not 
unfamiliar to earnest students of Irish history. It deals 
entirely with the province of Munster, and embraces a period 
of three years. It commences with the joint entrance of 
Lord Mountjoy upon the Viceroyalty of Ireland and Sir 
George Carew upon the Presidency of Munster in 1600, and 
ends with the suppression in 1603 of the Munster insurrection, 
which was caused by the landing of the Spaniards at Kinsale. 
“But its atmosphere,” as its latest editor says, “ unlike that 
of any modern book treating of the times, is the atmosphere 
of the age; in every sentence we breathe the air of the six- 
teenth century; we are in the presence of actualities, face to 
face with real and actual men, can almost hear them speak, 
and fee] around us the play of the passions and the working 
of ideas and purposes so characteristic of that age, so foreign 
to ourown. Such an experience must bring enlightenment. 
Pacata Hibernia, once well read, is certain to produce a lasting 
effect upon the mind of the reader. The book deals with the 
stormy conclusion of a stormy century, the lurid sunset of 
one of the wildest epochs in our history.” Besides, the recent 
revelations of the State Papers give a fresh importance to 
such old histories as this. Mr. Standish O’Grady brings to 
the editing of the narrative knowledge based on these Papers 
and on other researches. The results of his work are to be 
found in very full and elucidatory notes and in a preface, 
which, although here and there floridly eloquent, is an 
important contribution to Irish history. 

Mr. O’Grady is too confident, perhaps, that Thomas 
Stafford, who gave himself forth as but the editor of Pacata 
Hibernia, was also its author. As he puts it— 

“* Pacata Hibernia was plainly written by one man, a man who 
was through the Munster wars with Carew, who was very close to 
his person and entertained for him a great and sincere personal 
admiration. It is the outcome of a single mind: the uniformity 
of the style, the simplicity and unity of the point of view prove 
that...... It was written shortly after the events, and long 
before its first publication in 1636. The battle-smoke clings still 
to the pages,—the wrath of the soldier fresh from scenes of blood 
burns there still. He still hates his foes; applauds anything and 
everything done for their destruction; cannot see or even suspect 
that there was any good thing in any of them. A Lieutenant 
Thomas Stafford served under Carew, and is mentioned once only 
—at the storming of Dunboy. He was almost certainly the 
peo of Pacata Hibernia. If so, what an amazing suppression of 
self ! 

But does not this very “suppression of self” suggest the 
possibility that the book is written not by one man, but by 
several, and that Stafford was really the editor? The 
narrative is not only distinguished by “actuality,” but in 
places at least by tedium, as if one or other of the spectators 
of events were requiring to be hurried. Whether Pacata 
Hibernia was written by one man or by a Homeric syndi- 
cate is, however, of secondary importance. It is a military 
epic of a character—in parts of a sordid character—leading 
up to that great and decisive battle of Kinsale in which the 
Spaniards were defeated in their very remarkable and 
tactically defensible attempt to make Ireland—the Ireland of 
Tyrone—the stepping-stone to an invasion of England. 





* Pacata Hibernia; or, A His of the Wars in Ireland during the Reign o, 
Queen Elizabeth, especially teithin the A te, of Munster under the deren | 
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“Many times,” writes the author, Stafford or an 
characteristic caution, “I heard the Earl of Thomond 
the Lord President that in an old book of Irish proph tell 
which he had seen, it was reported that towards the ya 
days there should be a battle fought between the Rnglns 
and the Irish in a place which the book nameth, 
Kinsale. The Earl of Thomond, coming out of England and 
landing first at Castlehaven and afterwards at Kinsale 
aforesaid, in the time of the siege, myself and divers ae 
heard him again report the prophecy to the President 
and named the place where, according to the Prophecy 
the field should be fought. The day whereupon ti 
victory was obtained the Lord President and the Ray 
rode out to see the dead bodies of the vanquished, 
and the President asked some that were present wha 
name that ground was called; they, not knowing to 
what end he demanded it, told him the true name th 
which was the same which the Earl so often before haa 
reported to the President. I beseech the reader to belieye 

for I deliver nothing but truth; but as one swallow makes no 
summer, so shall not this one true prophecy increase ny 
credulity in old predictions of that kind.” 

A reperusal of Pacata Hibernia with the aid of Mr. Standish 
O’Grady’s researches in the Calendar of Irish State Papery 
and elsewhere, as revealed in notes, produces upon the ming 
an effect not unlike that caused by a reading of Mr. Lang's 
recent exposure of latter-day Jacobitism, Pickle the Spy. One 
is practically forced to the conclusion that all the leading 
Irishmen of Tyrone’s day, with the exception of himself and 
Hugh Roe, were double-dyed traitors :—* For money or land 
there appear to have been few things to which even the 
greatest of them would not stoop,—-stoop lower even than the 
basest men of our own time. From reputation after reputa. 
tion the perusal of these documents, now brought to light 
out of the dark archives of the State, strips away all the 
glamour and glitter, revealing not men greater than them. 
selves, but—at least as judged by modern standards of 
private honour and public principle—a great deal worse.” 
Stafford does not reveal the worst. He does not tell, 
for example — apparently he did not know it — how 
Carew and the Lord-Deputy of Ireland despatched James 
Blake into Spain, with instructions to poison his friend 
and associate, the brave and chivalrous Hugh Roe. With 
Mr. Lang’s story of the old and the young Glengarry com. 
pare Stafford’s (and Mr. O’Grady’s) of the two Brians, Lords 
of Leitrim. When the father, Brian of the Ramparts, was 
beheaded at Tyburn for rebellion, his son, Brian of the Battle. 
axes, wrote a letter to the Privy Council informing them that 
in his opinion his father had met with a fit punishment for 
his “ fractiousness ” and “ inviting the Government to appoint 
to his father’s seigniory such an excellent young ian as him- 
self.” This request being refused, the young Brian took a 
Jeading part in the Tyrone rebellion. By way of completing 
his tale of treachery, he then proposed to betray the Catholic 
and dynastic cause to Sir Conyers Clifford, President of 
Connaught. On the other side, men like Carew and Mount. 
joy were equally unscrupulous. Indeed, as Mr. O’Grady 
says, “ All the Viceroys and Presidents and chief military 
men sought to assassinate, or were willing, should the occasion 
arise, to assassinate, insurgent lords whom they were unable 
to conquer.” There seems to have been nothing savouring 
either of national or of religious principle in the Munster 
movement which the Carew of Pacata Hibernia came to 
crush. The men who had sworn to defend the Irish cause 
renewed their oaths to Queen Elizabeth on the Bible when 
Carew triumphed. It is a terrible story, with hardly a single 
redeeming feature or not utterly ignoble personality in it, 
that is here told. We may lay the flattering unction to our 
souls of autres temps, autres meeurs, yet Pacata Hibernia some- 
how recalls some memorable incidents in recent Irish history. 


Other, wit} 





REDAN WINDHAM.* 
WE are glad that Captain Charles Windham has thought fit 
to publish this record of his father. The notion that any 
blame or doubt still clings to the name of “Redan” Wind- 
ham in the mind of any sensible person is, we believe, quite 
out of date. The rising generation is scarcely even aware 





* The Crimean Diary and Letters of Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Ash 
Windham, K.C.B. ith Observations upon his Services during the Indian 





Matiny, and an Introduction by Sir William Howard Russell, The whole 


edited by Major Hugh Pearse. London: Kegan Paul and Oo, 
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+ Windham’s conduct in the Crimea or in Russia was 
the subject of adverse criticism ; and the statement of 
ever . * 99 
Colonel Malleson that “ Windham saved India, though an 
exaggeration, must have made short work of such “obstinate 
vnestionings ” as may have beset the generation which holds in 
q nal memory the campaigns in which Windham made his 
name. But this publication has been judicious. Alike asa por- 
trait of the writer, as yet another record from the pen of one of 
the principal actors in both those mad dramas, the Russian 
War and the Mutiny, and asa document full of grave warnings 
for those on whom may depend in future the management or 
mismanagement of a campaign, General Windham’s diaries 
and correspondence are of indubitable value. To Major 
Hagh Pearse is due the credit of a neat and tasteful piece of 
editing, and Sir W. H. Russell, whose appearance is always 
welcome, has countersigned in his preface the verdict of 
Colonel Malleson with a warm but balanced tribute to the 
author. 

Windham was born on October 8th, 1810, the fourth son of 
Admiral William Windham, of Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk, and 
a great-nephew of Lord Grenville’s Secretary for War in the 
Ministry “of all the talents.” He was educated at Sandhurst, 
and entered the Coldstream Guards at the age of sixteen. 
At the outbreak of the Crimea, Windham, then on half-pay, 
contrived to get back to active service, and was appointed to 
the Staff of Sir George Cathcart as Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General, with the rank of Colonel in the Army. From the 
first his Diary is full of melancholy previsions, which were to 
be more than justified. At Varna, September 3rd, 1854, he 
goes on shore and finds the Staff looking well. But, “for my 
part, what I fear is the condition of the men. They are so 
dispirited and cast down by sickness that I very much question 
their fighting in the resolute way I am sure they would have 
fought if this expedition had been undertaken months ago.” 
Again :— 

“J think that, from a strategical point of view, Odessa is the 
place to attack. Why we should choose to fight the Russians with 
a strong fortification to assist them, instead of fighting them with 
an open town near us that would probably offer no resistance, 
is more than I can understand. ..... What I ask is, Are we 
to gain by taking Sebastopol ? And in what respect will Russia be 
injured if we have to return it at the end of the war?” [It was 
sickness, sickness all the way, till Alma and the sharp relief of 
battle.] “It was my first fight, and I was quite astounded at my 
coolness. I did not feel a bit more nervous than I should have 
done in Hyde Park...... I watched everything closely, and 
was much pleased at the kindness and good nature of the men to 
their enemies.” 

Colonel Windham, who was nothing if not clear-sighted, 
anticipates (in plain language sometimes) what has come 
to be the judgment of all subsequent authority. “The 
more I think of the Alma,” he writes on September 2Ist, 
“the more convinced I am that it might have ended the cam- 
paign. I thought so at the time, and I think so more strongly 
now...... We flung away the great advantages of the 
attack, namely choice of time and place; and, moreover, when 
the battle was over, did not follow up our success.” There is 
the familiar record of death and wounds :—“ The Guards did 
beautifully and have suffered much. I saw C. Baring to-day, 
arm lost; Oust killed; Heygarth, arm and leg lost; Percy 
and Ennismore, both wounded; Charles Hare is killed. Poor 
Lord Newton is desperately wounded, and, I fear, will not 
recover.” On September 26th, at Bilbek, Windham was 
attacked with cholera, but his constitution and doses of 
“calomel and opium every ten minutes” pulled him through. 
On October 2nd he was again—as ever—lamenting the 
capital mistake of not following up the victory at Alma:— 
“Iam sure Sebastopol ought to have been taken ten days 
ago. That is my firm opinion. Days and days have been 
wasted since I first arrived. As for the enemy they could 
not have prevented us; but what with idleness and delay, we 
have not yet done or begun anything to strengthen our posi- 
tion against an attack from them. They fire at us all day, 
but, I believe, do no harm.” October 17th brought the 
first bombardment. It was a failure, but Windham’s 
descriptions—too long to quote—of shot and shell will 
hold their own with those of the best of our war corre- 
spondents with Edhem or the Greeks. Naturally we 
turn with interest to Windham’s account of Balaclava on 
October 25th; but that at least is disappointing, competing 
as it does with so much memorable verse and prose which 
has since grown familiar. It is to be remembered, too, that 








those in the business did not all realise its tremendous 
character :— 

“They” (the Russians), writes Windham, “had partially 

withdrawn when a Captain Nolan of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department rode up to Cardigan and told him it was 
Lord Raglan’s order to him to charge the enemy with the Light 
Brigade. Cardigan hesitated, seeing the danger of leading 
600 men with starved horses against such a mass of cavalry, 
supported by a battery of heavy guns in their front, another on 
their right, and a third lot in the captured redoubt. Captain 
Nolan got excited, insisted on its being Lord Raglan’s order, and 
Cardigan then submitted, made a most plucky and valorous 
charge, and left on the field 300 of his men, and nearly 500 horses. 
Captain Nolan was killed, but I have every reason to believe that 
this melancholy business would never have happened had it not 
been for his unfortunate conduct.” 
Others, it may be said, beside poor Nolan, were “ unfortu- 
nate,” to say the least, in their conduct on that day; but the 
controversy may be left to sleep. At Inkerman Windham 
commanded the Fourth Division; Sir George Cathcart, his 
General, and the two Brigadiers were killed. “ What a day,” 
writes our diarist to his friend Mr. Payne; “what pluck! 
what confasion! what havoc! and what death! I hope to 
God I may never go through such another.” It was well for 
the army that he was there, for he rallied the men of the 
Fourth Division in time to remedy his General’s ill move. 
Of Cathcart himself Windham writes that he would have 
made a good Commander-in-Chief. ‘ His views upon great. 
questions were decidedly above par. As a General of Division 
he was out of his element.” And at Inkerman Cathcart was 
confounded with messages from the front, “ pressing the con- 
tradictory.” But interesting as the Diary is upon the fighting 
at Inkerman and elsewhere, Windham’s account of the 
suffering of the army and the incompetence of those respon- 
sible for it, is of greater interest still. We may take our 
instances quite at random, but invariably the story is the 
same,—cold, hunger, disease, extraordinarily fostered by 
folly in high places. The French, we read, had a good hot 
dinner every day, with an allowance of rum; “ with us there 
is constantly no dinner at all; never a hot one; and some- 
times no rum at all.” Meanwhile— 

“ At Headquarters they have every possible comfort, both for 
themselves and their horses; good beds, good stables, good fires, 
and good dinners. If their horses stood out in the open air and 
could scarcely be kicked along; if they could with difficulty get 
wood to cook with; if, like me, they had not (on shore) taker 
their clothes off since September 14th, they might possibly form a 
more accurate idea of the discomforts of the men, and discover 
some remedy, at any rate, for a portion of them...... 
Our state here is shocking! Our army so thoroughly helpless; 
and on my honour as a soldier and a gentleman I believe the 
fault is with our rulers here, not in the Duke of Newcastle. ..... 
This Division, which had on the lst December [Windham is 
writing on January 5th, 1855] 3,760 men under arms and fit for 
duty, out of 6,800 on the roll, has this day only 2,500 under arms, 
and these absolutely crying with cold and discomfort. I marched 
off to the trenches last night at 5 p.m.; 1,200 men, 315 of whom. 
had only come off thence at 8 in the morning; they had most of 
them no fuel to work with, the snow was four and five inches 
deep, the wind strong and cold; their shoes (bad English 
ammunition articles) so small and contracted from wet as scarcely 
to allow of one pair of worsted stockings, and their spirit crushed 
by constant fatigue. Wet, cold, and discomfort of all kinds.” 
Much of the blame, Windham confessed, should lie with Lord 
Raglan. “For my part I never thought he could command 
an army well. I thought it probable he might be caught in a 
trap; I was not in the least surprised that we were surprised 
at Inkerman. But I fairly admit that I am surprised that a 
man like him, so perfect a clerk, so continually calling for 
details, should have allowed his army to waste away from 
want of method and arrangement.” Writing in June, 1855, 
however, Windham admitted Raglan to be the best Commander 
possible in the circumstances, and he believed that Raglan was 
kept in the dark by the Staff as to the state of his army. 
Testimony is borne to the influence of the Press :-—“ Since the 
article in the Times of the 23rd December we have seen more of 
the Headquarter’s Staff than we ever saw before, although the 
weather has been very bad. It has made them move about, 
and has, I think, done good.” In all their tribulation 
Windham did invaluable service, planning, organising, and, 
we suspect, scolding to real purpose. ‘‘A guardsman named 
Windham. A very good man, I should think; full of ideas. 
He’s very keen, but rather inclined to take the bit in his 
teeth,” was the first description of him given to Dr. Russell. 
His opinions were not in favour, bat they may have been of 
more service to the criticised than they cared to own; and 
meanwhile he was doing excellent work for his division. 
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. On September 7th, 1855, Windham writes a fine and touch- 
ing letter to his wife :—-“ It is now late, and I am ordered to 
lead: the storming-party of the 2nd Division against the 
Redan, an operation, my dear, of great difficulty and great 
danger.” Next day he led his famous assault. That assault 
was, as Dr. Russell says, “a national misfortune, a political 
disaster.” In the bitterness it provoked, Windham’s conduct 
was a public consolation, and he became “the Hero of the 
Redan.” A French officer hinted his doubts, and these were 
echoed “ by those to be found in every army who are disposed 
to accept unfavourable versions of the conduct of others.” 
What happened was this. Having failed to rally his men in 
the Redan to any purpose, Windham at length left them 
and went back himself to ask for reinforcements. It is 
impossible to see, it even seems fatuous to ask, what 
else he could have done. Reinforcements were neces- 
sary, the men were cowering “behind the traverses, and as 
he had himself to rush across the open to ask for men, and as 
the first thing he did was to stand on the top of a ditch, in 
spite of Codrington’s entreaties, and bawl to Codrington for 
“the Royals or troops in formation,” we should like to 
know what more his critics expected of him or any one in the 

way not of courage merely, but of recklessness. Codrington 
showed what he thought of Windham’s conduct; he made him 
Chief of the Staff when he became himself Commander-in- 
Chief. In June, 1856, he “embarked for home—one of the 
last to quit the Crimea, as he had been one of the first to set 
foot on its shore.” 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny General Windham offered 
his services, but he did not reach India till after the fall of 
Delhi, when Sir Colin Campbell, then about to march from 
‘Cawnpore to Lucknow, placed him in command of his base: 
Here it was that, in Colonel Malleson’s words, he “saved India.” 
Campbell, not anticipating trouble, had left him with far too 
small a force. Now, if Cawnpore had been taken, Sir Colin 
would have been cut off from his base and harassed in the 
rear bya victorious enemy. Contrary to Campbell’s belief, 
the base was attacked by Tantia Topi; but Windham met 
the most capable soldier of the Mutiny, and held his own 
till the Commander-in-Chief’s arrival. How Sir Colin 
Campbell misjudged Windham, and afterwards honourably 
repaired his error, is here set forth. If any stigma attached 
to Windham after Campbell’s handsome reparation it is yet 
another instance in support of the belief that no mortal 
ever listens to a contradiction. But, as we have hinted 
above, we are entirely sceptical as to the vitality of these 
old and ill-found charges. 

In conclusion, we would commend Windham’s Diary of the 
©rimea to the attention of military authorities. Possibly 
Windham argued too much, and talked out of season. But 
his criticisms and complaints have been tested by the facts, 
and they suggest some anxious speculations for our own day. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE NATURALISTS.* 


tiv one lays down Mr. Seager’s book without much increased re- 
spect for Shakespeare’s genius, as shown by his rejection of the 
greater number of the legends and stories there cited, it is not 
because the compiler has not done his work well. Mr. Seager 
has collected and transcribed on a liberal scale a number of 
extracts from the “standard writers” on the history of 
animals, insects, and plants of Shakespeare’s day. These he 
appends to the names of the objects, arranged alphabetically, 
with references to the lines in which they occur in the plays 
and poems. The only fault we have to find is that the 
quotations are only occasionally written in full, and in many 
cases only one context is given, though a reference to the 
‘concordance would illustrate more than one of Shakespeare’s 
ideas on the same subject. 

Friar Bartholomew’s book on The Properties of Things, 
translated by John of Trevisa, 1535; Topsell’s History of 
Four-footed Beasts, 1607, and History of Serpents, 1608; 
Harrison’s description of Britain prefixed to Holinshed’s 
Chronicles ; and the two good books on botany, Gerard’s 
Herbal and Parkinson’s Theater of Plants, are the main 
sources of quotation. In addition we have Holland’s Pliny, 
Albertus Magnus, and quotations from Lupton, Parchas, 
ype Theater of Insects,and many other writers of the 

ay. 





— ° . Pin... 

The religious motive is less obvious in these mligieeti 
among the early monkish naturalists. But they . 
childish, as inventive, and as positive as the authors of 
bestiaries. So far from Shakespeare being in any wa: rs 
debted to these writers, either for suggestion or informatie in. 
the evidence from a comparison of what he wrote ang " 
had said goes to prove the contrary. From the nature of 
his works, Shakespeare seldom needed to write descriptions of 
animals, though some noted exceptions to this rule wil] occur 
to every reader. His characters were in dialogue and in action, 
Consequently, when they mention natural objects it is, nine 
times out of ten, by way of allusion, or illustration from the 
character or habits attributed to them in common talk, 
Some of the accepted myths about animals are referreg 
to just as they would be now,—crocodile’s tears; haloyon 
days; pelicans, phcnixes, and chameleons living on gj 
But he hints a doubt even when referring to the persistent 
belief that rotten ox-carcases bred bees :— 

«?Tis seldom that the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion.” 

In most cases he simply neglects the laboured fictions of 
the old naturalists. They were too curious, too much in the 
nature of “conceits,” mere weakness and pedantry in the 
swing of dialogue. Comparing what the contemporary 
authorities quoted by Mr. Seager said and what Shake. 
speare said about particular creatures, we are struck by his 
judgment in rejecting all the nonsense of the books and keep. 
ing on the true line of popular thought, or his own clear 
impressions of Nature. 


Cleopatra’s asp might have been provided with a vast 
assortment of telling properties had Shakespeare thought 
it worth while to overhaul the stock-in-trade of the naturalists 
of his day,—s.v., “ Asp,” in Bartholomew, or Topsell’s History 
of Serpents. They had columns of anecdote, as well as refer. 
ences to the story of the Psylli and African snake-charming 
tribes, who “ tested” their children by presenting them to the 
asps at birth. Topsell has one quite pretty tale, in which the 
asp plays a pleasing part :— 


« A domestical asp had young ones; in ker absence one of her 
young ones killed a child in the house; when the old one came 
again according to custom to seek her meat, the killed child was 
laid forth, and so she understood the harm; then went she and 
killed that young one, and never more appeared in that house, 
Also there was an asp that fell in love with a little boy that kept 
geese, whose love to that boy was so fervent, that the male of the 
said asp grew jealous thereof. Whereon one day as he lay asleep, 
he set upon him to kill him, but the other, seeing the danger of 
her love, awoke him and delivered him.” 


There is just a refiection of this “ domestical” view of the 
asp, in— 

“The pretty worm of Nilus there 
That kills and pains not.” 
And the painless mode of Cleopatra’s death is one quoted by 
Bartholomew, from Lucan, as inflicted by the Ipalis:—“A 
manner-adder that slayeth with sleep. These manner-adders 
Cleopatra laid by her, and passed out of the life as it were by 
sleep.” 
at “Have I the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 

If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover's piach, 

Which hurts, and is desired.” 
Such a death suited the stage, though the absence of pain wasa 
fable. The galaxy of lies about crocodiles in Topsell dazzles 
the understanding even of the experienced reader of 
medieval natural history. He is a great worm. He is 
afraid of saffron. He eats honey. The crocodile runneth 
away from a man if he wink with his left eye, and look 
stedfastly upon him with his right eye. He carries 
water in his mouth to make the roads slippery, and so catches 
people alive. There is an amity and natural concord between 
swine and crocodiles,—and much more of the same kind. 
Herodotus’s little plover, which walks into the crocodile’s 
mouth and picks off the leeches, is changed by Bartholomew 
into fish (with crests like saws), and a fowl, and a serpent, all 
of which walk about inside the crocodile’s stomach as if it 
were a parlour, and find him “right nesh and full tender.” 
Contemporary natural history stated that kites fetched 
the cuckoos from Spain, carrying them on their backs; 
also that the kite dislikes to see its young ones fat,— 
“to make them lean he beateth them with his bill, and 
withdraweth their meat.” Shakespeare neglects this rather 





* Natural History in Shakespeare’s Time: being Extracts Illustrative of the 
Subject as he Knew it. By H. W. Seager, M.B. London: Elliot Stock. 


attractive story, probably because it had no popular vogue, 
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content ed with his own observation of the miseries of famine and its attendant pestilence are not incidental 
to any peculiarly unfavourable season, but are the result of the 


was ; 
bits of what was 
jutolycus refer to its habit 


hen a very common bird. He makes 
of stealing linen and carrying it 


e those which the men of England saw, 


, and crows ar 
The temptation to 


pot what the naturalists wrote about. 





heavy burdens on land and the impoverished condition of the 
e which recent naturalists have not failed to mushiks, To flog starving peasants who are unable to pay heavy 
i les, lambs, hawks, donkeys, dogs, deer, taxes seems to English ideas a cruel act of injustice, only calcu- 
lated to stir up the bitterest feelings of revolt. Herr Stadling. 

gives an interesting account of Count Tolstoi and his family, and 
dland” feeling was clearly strong, yet his sincerely sympathises with their endeavours to spread the gospel 
of love. His account of religion in Russia is deeply tinged with 


grtify bie Oo ked wh 
ope is most l P : 
refasal verdo description is most marked & ere less clear | Fyangelical views, but there can be no doubt that fanaticism 


to 0 


might have given it too 
Night's Dream Shakespeare all 
feels that it was @ pleasure—of a full description of a hunting- 


much rein. In The Midsummer a 
- and tit: igi . 
ae himself the pleasur jones — “ — oon be the outcome of religious persecution and 


Sketches Awheel in Fin de Siécle Iberia. By Mr. and Mrs, 


d of woods in the misty morning. Iti 
of hounds, and of w y g. Itis| workman, (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Whether Mr. and Mrs. Work- 


pot “ digression ; 
desires to interes 
pred gentlewoman, 


k, but describes their “ points,” and Hippolyta, loving and 


intelligent, 
responsive, meets his mood half 
compliment paid by her husband, that they shall be one in 

s, so far as they be, as in other things, and he 


amusement 
shows her better than any one else had, or has, what 


« beauties” they are. 
But much as the writer loved bis theme—one can see 


that in every word —it is subordinated to the real 
interest of the play, and of the lady. The other lovers’ 
concerns are urgent, an 


The 
tions of char 


of Nature. But Shakespeare’s truth to Nature when he singular treatment of t 
detail enhances the impatience with which we | workman visited them. A 
rrent about Nature op to his day. The} of keys banged open the door of the chapel in 
“wisdom of the ancients” in these de- | 4 Burgos where the relics are kept. 


descends to 
read the nonsense cu 


final discredit of the 
tments was already taking shape in Bacon’s mind. But 


it is due to the English compilers of natural history and 
potany in Tudor days, to note some instances of the use of 

nal observation, and some trouble taken to test current 
legend. Harrison, before writing his preface to Holinshed, 
desired to see barnacles himself before supporting the story 
that they turned into geese. He took much trouble to find some, 
and did so at last on the bottoms of some ships newly come 
home from Barbary lying in the Thames. He founda creature 
in the shells so like an embryo bird, that as he had no books on 
comparative embryology to help him he was convinced rather 
against his will. The author of the Hortus Sanitatis noted 
that herrings like a light, and “live on water only.” To-day 
he first has been shown to be true, 


at Amsterdam Aquarium t 
andthe second not far from trath, for the herring lives on 


almost invisible creatures floating in the water. Mr. Seager 
has omitted the words “ chough ” and “ scamel ” from his list, 
so we have no assistance from contemporary writers as to the 
identity of the “ russet-pated choughs ” or the “ young scamels 
from the rock.” Scamel is a local name for the bar-tailed 
godwit. But these birds do not breed on rocks. 

Possibly we have omitted some references directly traceable 
to the “ book learning” of the naturalists, but we are pretty 
confident that Shakespeare’s general independence of it is 
substantiated by Mr. Seager’s extracts from their stories. 
Other writers were less cautious or less clear-sighted. 
Shakespeare did not need Celia’s warning :—“ They are but 
burrs, cousin, thrown upon thee in holiday foolery ; if we 
walk not in the straight paths, our very petticoats will catch 


them.” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


In the Land of Tolstoi. By Jonas Stadling and Will Reason. 
(James Clarke and Co.)—This is an account (translated from the 
original Swedish by Will Reason) of the Russian famine of 1892 
compiled by Herr Stadling, who was the bearer of contributions 
from American and English sympathisers, and personally aided 
Count Tolstoi in his humane work of relief. Such accounts of grind- 
ing poverty and almost chronic suffering must fill the mind with 
profound sadness, nor do any philanthropic efforts seem to arrive 
at the root of the evils. Education refused and suppressed, re- 
ligious freedom denied, heavy burthens imposed on impoverished 


struck by the beauty of the scene, and quite | which are obviously often 


-way. She appreciates the | present writer must acknow 
be quite ready to start to-morrow and follow in the wheel tracks 


of the authors of this book. The interest of the scenery and 
roads, the charm of the old towns, the beauty of the 
cathedral music, and of ‘the famous picture galleries of Seville 
and Madrid, would be enough to compensate for all disadvantages. 
And perhaps it would be as well to visit Spain before all 
the Roman and Moorish remains have perished, some apparently 
a the hounds are “left ranning.” of neglect, others, Ske ; : 
writer who is great enough to produce true generalisa- geen Se = tl oan poe am tired of seeing 

ant Ta it stand there.” e same indifference, which, however, seems 
acter may be trusted to give trae generalisations |, obtain principally in the North, must 


_ a aga prin see man have proved that for good riders a bicycle tour is the 
t his lady (who, though Hippolyta, 18 @ we | pleasantest way in which to see Spain must remai littl 

and not an Amazon) in what he loves : : Se 
: . : : : doubtful. Itis of course much the easiest method of getting off 
s hounds, his woodside, and the beautiful side of | beaten tourist tracks, but there are many riders who would not 


f his class. So he not only shows her his | enjoy riding from forty-six to seven 
between 12 Ib. and 20 1b. of luggage on their machines, over roads 


ty-seven miles a day with 


beyond abuse. All the same the 
ledge that had he leisure, he would 


like the sixteenth-century leaning-tower at 


have dictated the 

he bones of the Cid when Mr. and Mrs. 

« rusty-looking boy” with a bunch 

the Town Halk 

Finally catching sight. 

of the plain brown casket in which they are deposited, the 

boy cried, “ Here they are,” and proceeded to try to force 
trying one by one every key in his bunch. 

At last the attempt had to be abandoned and another visit 
paid, when the real custodian appeared and the bones were duly 

exhibited. The book contains a great many photographs, several 
of the authors and their bicycles, to one of which the Court of 
the Lions furnishes @ background. 

The Complete Cyclist, Vol. V., “Isthmian Library * (A. D. Innes 
and Co.); and Lady Cycling, by Miss 7. J. Erskine (Walter Scott 
and Co.)—These two volumes form very practical additions to the 
rapidly growing literature of cycling. Miss Erskine for a long 
time conducted a “ ladies’ page” in the official gazette of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club. It would therefore be hardly fair to blame 
her if the advice given in her present volume seems a little- 
familiar. There is, in fact, nothing new to be said about cycling: 


for women, to whom most of the advice given to men is absolutely 
iI] numbers of women taking to. 


applicable. However, there are st 
cycling every day, who, no doubt, appreciate having a new text- 
book brought out specially for their use. The Complete Cyclist takes, 
of course, a wider view of the subject. The two chapters on the 
choice of a machine and the chapter on taking care of it when 
bought, deserve to be studied very carefully by ordinary riders. 
The look of their bicycles, if by any chance they should not only 
read, but carry out the precepts inculcated, will amply repay 
them. The chapter on touring is also very useful, but it is ® 


curious thing that no book on cycling has ever yet given a hint 
which the present writer has found absolutely invaluable whem 
riding long distances. This is always to force oneself to ride 
extremely slowly for the first twenty miles, and to walk up every 
hill, however small, which may be met with during this time of 
enforced slowness. Of course this advice is only intended for 
riders who want to get to their journey’s end as fresh as possible, 
not for record-breakers. The little black silhouettes at the 
beginning and end of each chapter are exceedingly funny ; it is 
a pity the name of the artist has been withheld. 


The Froggy Fairy Book. By A. J. Drexel-Biddle. (Drexel- 
Biddle and Bradley, Philadelphia.) —This little fairy-story gives 
an apt illustration of the difference between the American and 
the English child. The book may be compared to the incident in 
Mrs. Molesworth’s book, now twenty years old, “ The Cuckoo 
Clock,” of the child being taken to “ Butterfly Land” in @ dream. 
The beginnings of both adventures are singularly alike, even to 
the detail of the child finding herself in her nightgown, and, 
according to Mrs. Molesworth, the butterflies settling all over her 
and forming 4 peautiful trimming, and, in Mr. Biddle’s version, & 


open the casket, 





peasants, poverty enhanced by cruel punishments, such are the 
indictments against the Government of the Czar, while the 








bouquet being thrown at her and forming trimmings of reak 
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flowers. But how different is the end of the two incidents. The 
English child is content with pursuing her adventure for the 
delight of seeing the beautiful gardens and the Butterfly King 
and Queen; but the American little girl must have, even at that age, 
a battle fought for the possession of her hand by two pseudo-suitors, 
a Frog Prince and a Toad King. English fairy-tales give us plenty 
of fights for the possession of the beautiful Princess, but it never 
occurs to the English writer to make a little human girl the prize 
to be battled for. The book is not without imagination, but no 
one should write for children without a vein of poetry in their 
work, and this Mr. Biddle singularly lacks. 

Cakes and Ale. By Edward Spencer. (Grant Richards.)—It is, 
of course, almost impossible for the painstaking housewife to read 
through’ cookery-book without finding some recipe which will 
,prove an addition to the family dinner-table; but Mr. Edward 
Spencer has seen fit to dilute his book with such masses of anec- 
dote that its perusal is singularly barren of results. There is 
indeed but “ one halfpennyworth of bread to all this intolerable 
quantity of sack.” Thechapters on “ Vegetables” and “Curries ” 
are those in which most useful hints are to be found, for much of 
the space devoted to “ Dinners” and “Luncheons” is taken up 
with denunciations of all French cookery. Plain English food 
is, of course, an excellent thing, and Mr. Spencer’s “ideal” 
dinner of turtle soup, codfish with plenty of liver, and for 
sauce oysters scalded in their juice, grilled steak, gvlden 
plovers, and marrow-bones, is very good fare. But it would 
be very expensive to dine on “plain English dishes” every 
day, as the essence of English cookery is a very fine large 
joint or slice of fish cooked quite plainly. Now, to live on this 
daily the diner would be obliged to be content with having a hot 
dinner on Sundays and Wednesdays, and eating up the cold meat 
on the other days, for “it would be asin,” says the advocate of 
British fare, “ to mess up splendid meat like this by recooking it.” 
Otherwise this plain English food would cost a very great deal 
of money. And even were expense no object the monotony 
would be terrible. There is a chapter at the end of the book on 
“Daylight Drinks,” which describes an infinite variety of “cock- 
tails.” The names are funny enough, but it is a pity that neither 
the “corpse reviver” nor the American “gum tickler” are 
mentioned. 

A Boyar of the Terrible. By Fred Whishaw. (Longmans and 
€o.)—A certain Alexander Stroganoff, a boyar of the Russian 
Empire, tells us the story of his life and the intimate connection 
it had with the character of Ivan the Terrible. A prophecy 
associates the conquest of Siberia with the Stroganoffs, and 
Alexander fulfils it, and finally closes the long quarrel between 
him and his Czar, a quarrel founded on a love-story, and one 
which imbues the narrative with unusual interest. The author 
has certainly added considerable human interest to Ivan’s 
character, which he has striven to rehabilitate. The heroine, 
Vera Krilof, has the true patrician courage, and is in every way 
worthy of her plucky, reckless, and fearless husband. This is one 
of the best written Russian tales of adventure we have seen for a 
long time, and moreover, has a serious side. We can commend it 
strongly to our readers. 

Guns and Cavalry. By Major E. S. May, R.A. With Plans and 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low and Co.)—These chapters are, we 
understand, amplified lectures, and are certainly well worth 
printing. Major May has made his analysis of some famous 
actions where the two arms co-operated successfully, available 
to the ordinary reader. Most of us cannot, from the usual 
description of a fight, follow all the movements and such vitally 
important details as the handling of the field and horse artillery. 
Napoleon’s masterly use of artillery we all know, but other 
Generals have only occasionally been able to effect much with 
their horse artillery, and then it has often been an in- 
ferior officer whose rapid decision has won. The _possi- 
bilities of horse artillery are immense, as these truly admirable 
papers show, and a commander has some trying points to settle 
in the heat of battle on the spur of the moment. He may have 
to sacrifice his own cavalry at times ina melée. The portraits of 
cavalry leaders and plans of battles are capital. We must thank 
Major May heartily for this valuable text-book. 


The Karakorams and Cashmir. By Oscar Eckenstein. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This account of the author’s mountaineering experi- 
ences, part of which were with Sir W. M. Conway, is fashioned 
out of very slender materials. It is readable, especially those 
portions which describe the natives and give Herr Eckenstein’s 


neighbours by the time the Englishman and his party, who 
separated some time before, returned. Shortly after this E had 
stein left the expedition. There had been, he says, some frict: 
and the time had been obviously wasted. friction, 


Sir James Y. Simpson. By Eve Blantyre Simpson. (Oli 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This is one of the « Tomas 
Series.” The whole list of worthies which that Series ¢o, 
memorates does not contain a more notable name, J vd 
Simpson was the son of the village baker at Bathgate, in lis 
lithgowshire ; his mother was of Huguenot extraction. It ws, 
from her that the son seems to have derived 80me of the 
brilliancy and versatility of his intellect. At fourteen he Went 
to the University of Edinburgh, one of the hardworking 
frugal race of Scotch scholars. He lived on £10 a year, hi, 
extravagance being books. His daughter quotes a significan 
entry from his diary: “ Finnan haddies, 2d.; Bones of the 

£1 10s.;” for though he was an art student, his thoughts hag 
turned to medicine. In 1838, at twenty-seven, he became 
lecturer in obstetric medicine in the Extra-Academical School, 
About two years afterwards, he became a Professor of the 
University. His thoughts had been for some time busied with 
the subject of anwsthetics. In 1847 the discovery of chloro. 
form was made, or rather perfected, for it was tho result of 
long study and many experiments. Of these there are som, 
amusing records in this volume. Sir James Simpson—he was 
made a Baronet in 1866—was a many-sided man, who took an 
interest in things far outside his profession. He died at fifty. 
eight, his end not a little hastened by overwork. 


The Impudent Comedian and Others. By Frankfort Moore, (C. 
Arthur Pearson.)—Mr. Frankfort Moore does not want for 
courage. Most people would think twice, even thrice, before 
venturing to introduce Samuel Johnson except as a persona 
muta. Not so Mr. Moore. Here we have him talking in a style 
which is probably intended to reproduce what Boswell has 
made familiar. Here is a specimen: “’Tis as red as blood,” 
says some one. The Doctor replies, “That were an indefinite 
statement; its accuracy is wholly dependent on the disposition 
of the person from whom the blood is drawn. Now yours, I 
take it, madam, is of a rich and generous hue; but Davy’s, I 
doubt not, is a pale and meagre fluid somewhat resembling the 
wine which he endeavoured to sell, with, let us hope for the sake 
of the health of the people, indifferent success for some years,” 
Did Johnson talk in this fashion? He was rude, but was he rude 
in this way? Was he ever so clumsy in constructing his sentences? 
It is not comedians only that can be impudent. 

A Bookworm’s Birthday-Book. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—We 
cannot do better than explain the method in which this very 
interesting volume has been put together than by quoting the 
prefatory note :—“‘The plan of this book is to mark, as far as 
possible, each day of the year by the name of some person really 
born upon that day ; and to add either some characteristic saying 
of the person whose birthday it is, or some reference to him by 
others. As, however, some birthdays fall upon the same day, and 
as the birthdays of some persons, and sometimes the day of their 
death also, is unknown, names are occasionally placed upon the 
day of death, or upon the day of some remarkable event associated 
with them, or in a few cases arbitrarily.” In all cases where it is 
possible, the real dates are supplied. 


Saint Eva. By Amelia Pain. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)— 
This is a very skilfully told, but also very painful, story of a 
saintly country girl who falls in love with, and is finally thrown 
aside—though not ruined in the odious sense—by, a young and 
selfish man of the world. The final letter written by Eva Corona 
immediately before her death to Clayton Seaford is one of the 
most pathetic things of the kind in fiction; it is, indeed, intolerably 
pathetic. It is a pity, of course, that Eva should ever have fallen 
in love with Seaford, or for that matter with anybody, for she is 
what some one terms “a Burne-Jones girl” at the best, and 
besides, she has to devote herself to a somewhat peevish invalid 
mother. Seaford—was his name suggested to Mrs. Pain by 
Dickens’s Steerforth?—is not a very bad man. He is merely 
incapable of retaining a feeling for any one outside of himself for 
a length of time. He is well drawn; so is Eva; s0 also is Linley 
Wygall, whose unselfish affection for Eva is in marked contrast 
to the evanescent emotion of his too successful rival. Mrs. Pain 
is very careful in her sketch of Mrs. Maynard Rowe, who 
chaperones Saint Eva and the other girls in the book, and of 
whom we are told that “more closely observed, she looked what 





views on their aptitude for climbing and their business abilities. 
As rock-climbers he thought some of the men better than the 
Swiss, though their judgment was often at fault. Herr Ecken- 
stein’s climbing was curtailed somewhat owing to waste of time 
and to Conway’s wish that nothing important should be done 
without him, However, he managed to amuse himself and his 


| she was, thirty-seven and nerve-worn, but exquisitely stacked up 


by competent hands, and decidedly clever in a small, irresponsible, 
feminine way.” This is very clever portraiture, of the kind affected 
by disciples of “John Oliver Hobbes.” Occasionally Mrs. Pain 
gives her readers too much of it, as when she says of Miss 
Millicent Rowe, “ She liked the still fat life; enjoyed those drives 
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prougham with the view on to the coachman’s back 
liked sitting in the garden with a little fancy work or 
ing the flowers execrably in the glass vases for the drawing- 
- This writing is hard and too painfully “ smart,” and Mrs. 

wm pould restrain the tendency to indulge in writing of the 
4 the more especially as she is capable of doing much better 


work. 
Life Again, Love Again. By V. Munro-Ferguson. (Hurst and 


Blackett.) —This is a sufficiently pleasant and agreeably written 
put Miss Munro-Ferguson shows in it no signs of making 
ea in the art of the novelist. Both in style and in plot it is 
il woefully conventional. How often have we been treated 
to this sort of thing :—“ The birds sang as though they could 
preak their voices from sheer gladness, and even the tramp on 
the road whistled a lively ballad, as if desirous of being in touch 
qith the general hilarity as he trudged along!” And then how 
very familiar is the story of the strong Mark Kendal and the 
sweet Zoe Wilbraham! They are made for each other, and fall 
in love with each other when they meet at Mrs. Ruthven’s and 
elsewhere. But then there are obstacles of a very formidable 
character to their union. Mark is pledged to Margaret Atherley 
when she has got rid of her busband; and Margaret is in herself 
avery desirable woman. Zoe, on her part, has engaged herself to 
arather priggish person of the name of Burton. Of course all 
comes right in the end. Burton cries off. When Kendal tells 
the story of how it is with him and Zoe to Margaret, that self- 
sacrificing woman, who is really the most unselfish character in 
the whole book, breaks her heart and marries the wrong man in 
the popular fashion. This is all very pleasant, but it is 
also as commonplace as it can be. The best feature of the book 
isthe air of bright but not too “sosietyish ” country life which 
pervades it, Mrs. Ruthven and her Tony are good sketches. 


As a Roaring Lion. By Richard Penderel. (Skeffington and 
Son.)—From the character of this story, it is not quite clear why 
its author should have given it tke title of a “romance.” It is 
rather a medley in which love and roguery, the plotting of virtue 
and counter-plotting of vice, burglary, murder, and arson, are all 
mixed up as in a Scotch haggis of the approved type. There is in 
it plenty of that life which means energy. The scoundrels, 
especially the “ superior fiend” Morton, who, it may be presumed, 
is the roaring lion, and Peter H. Mamby, who gets caught iu the 
trap he sets for another, are admirably sketched. The heroes of 
the story, the almost too good Dr. Bertram Nutter, and that model 
among eailors ashore, Allonby, strike one as rather poor, how- 
ever, beside the villains, though that is perhaps excusable under 
the circumstances. Mr. Penderel, moreover, decidedly taxes his 
readers’ powers of belief when he asks them to regard it as pos- 
sible that Morton should bring about a marriage between Clarice 
Iangford and such a creature as James Cranstone, whose final 
union with such a decided seaport beauty as Polly Cannaway is 
the worst—and the best—that could befall him. With the 
exception of Polly, the girls who figure in As a Roaring Lion are 
distinctly conventional. But the book is so full of vigour of all 
sorts that it is certain to have many readers who will appreciate 
its bustle of incident and its wealth of mystery. It may be 
allowed, too, that Mr. Penderel’s power for hitting off character 
easily and rapidly is increasing with his experience in writing. 


From Grub to Butterfly. By Joseph Forster. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This story, which in many respects is not more in- 
credible than most novels of the kind it belongs to, is 
spoiled by one hideous—and, it is to be hoped, hideously incredible 
—incident, It is not impossible that Selina Smith, the daughter 
of drunken parents, living in circumstances of sordid degrada- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Walworth Road Station, should 
attain celebrity as a music-hall dancer. It is not quite impos- 
sible, too, that in spite of her having become the wife of the 
drunken singer, Peter Prance, she should take the New World by 
storm, and bring to her feet the heir to a peerage, and even the 
Peer himself, But that she with her good sense, and even good 
feelings should have sunk so low as to become for a time the 
mistress of a selfish and third-rate villain like Captain Sharker, 
is outof the question. But allowing for the possibility of such 
a descent, the fact would surely have been fatal to a proposal of 
marriage from even such a booby as the Hon. Algernon Wildby. 
Mr. Forster’s conduct in introducing this incident is not excusable 
any more than it is explicable. He hardly even pretends to be a 
thoroughgoing realist; his slum scenes are invariably relieved 
by good-nature. Towards the close, also, the story proceeds 
with all the ease of an ordinary romance with a happy ending. 
Some of Mr. Forster’s secondary characters are well drawn, 
notably Mrs. Smith, Selina’s drunken, but not irreclaimable, 
mother, and, above all, the good angel of the story, Haron, the 
dirty, flashy, but kindly and well-intentioned manager of the 
Apollo Music Hall. There is plenty of life in Mr. Forster's work ; 
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but he is lacking in the self-control which distinguishes the con- 
summate artist, even in realism. 
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Higginson (T. W.), The Procession of the Flowers, cr 8vo.........(Longmans) 5/0 | Head-Mistress of the orwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS, oe 
aang ee 7 ae Duke, cr — ; Soran e inna v 
urst (J. H.), Stephen Lescombe, cr 8vo . * .. (Putnam 
Jephson (A. J. M.), The Story of a Billiard Ball, 4t0 cacsscssccssccscseses (Saxon) 2/6 LENALMOND.— FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR | 
Jerome (J. K.), Sketches in Lavender, Cr 8V0 w.ssseerereeererrereeeee (Longmans) 6/0 SHIPS (£80 to £20, OFFERED in JULY. They are open to Entrants gay be 
Jorrocks Birthday Book (The), 18mo ... (Simpkin) 3/0 | on Classical or Modern Side or Army Classes. Also EXHI BITIONS 
Kaye (L.), A Drawing-room Cynic, Cr 8V0 .....s..cssceseeecenseerers +. (Macqueen) 6/0 | of CLERGY. Distant Candidates can beexamined elsewhere than at the 
King (C.), Trials of a Staff Officer, cr 8vo (Lippincott) 3/6 | School.—Apply, Rev. the WARDEN. : 
Knight (G.), The Winds of March, cr 8vo ... (Jarrold) 6/0 | 
pad (C.), The bo ae Woman, 12mo (Borin) - 0sT 
ouis (A. B.), Mallerton, cr 8vo.... .. (Bliss /- ' 
Lynch (H.), An Odd Experiment, cr 8vo ........ ashes one Pe Sie prt (Methuen) 3/5 ESTMINSTER SOHOOL. rie An _ EXAMINATION of pas 
poeee (G. 2} wee “pl nays Grows, cr 8vo . A. pnt 36 RESI DENT FIVE NON RESIDENT QUERN’S SCHOLARSHIP, and eye — 
acnamara (L ), Blind Larry, cr 8vo ........ pcouenesbarducchnedseanedcsbonsadl Jarrol <$- atl es b — = , 
Magnay (W.), The Fall of a Star, NO LEED (Macmillan) 6/0 yg air agi may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's 
Mahaffy (J. P.), A Survey of Greek Civilisation, cr 8Vo ............ (Macmillan) 6/0 | *@T¢, Westminster, 
_— ~ ing eng St. — to England a re = — 
acon ( e M.), The Philanderers, cr 8V0...........sssessssoesseseeees acmillan / 
Meade (L. T.), The Way of a Woman, Cr 8V0 s.sesissseareeeeeeee(Ke V. White) 6/0 T HE ALDE BU RG H sc HO O L FOR airy — 
Merrick (L.), One Man’s View, cr 8vo (Richards) 3/6 ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


Montego (I.), Impossibilities, roy 16M0 ...........00000008 scsiacaseesascranckesd (Henry) 4/0 | Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Moore (T.), Beginnings of the English Church, &c., cr 8v ..(Skeffington) 5/0 | Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and 
Munro (R.), Prehistoric Problems, 80 .............ssseseeeees wsseesee(Blackwood) 10/0 | A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 

Nervo (M. le Baron de), Isabella, the Catholic Queen of Spain (Smith & Elder) 12/6 
Nineteenth Century Miracle (A), by Z. Z., cr 8v0............ (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Octogenarian Teetotalers, 8vo.......... ..(National Temp. League) 2/6 Loy ee GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 


Odgers (W. B.), An Outiine of the La «(Macmiilan) 3/6 7 —SOH for BOYS f: 6 to 14. sid ‘ 
Guler (0 ), Lectures on Angian Pesteria, Oro CHINE.—SCHOOL for S from 6 to Resident Masters, Governess, 





























o - (Pentland) 6/0 | Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
Pearse (M. G.), ‘‘ Come, Break Your Fast,” cr 8v (Partridge) 3/6 . Fees *ouineas.—Mrs. N ‘ 
Pictorial England and Wales, 4t0...c..-.c.ss.cecsesss0es i iene) ae | a Fee A ee gegen em Eee eee 
Spe oy fae a Corps in Matabeleland (iter 4 Paul) es 

ade (O.), Broken Threads, cr 8v0...........+..+0» ° ..(Hur Blackett) 6/ : 

Rees (E.), The Chronicies of Obristopher Bates, ...(Roxburghe Press) 3/6 ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 
Robins (G. M.), The Silence Broken, cr 8vo .... ..(Hurst & Blackett) 2/0 _ for EIGHT GIRLS. Reccmmmandie’ Lady Dalrymple Elphiastone, 
Rose (N. J.), Lawns and Gardens, imp 8V0........+.. .  see(Putnam) 15/0 | Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M, Judges.—Address, Mra, BO. 








Russell (B.), The Foundations of G try, 8vo mb. Univ. Press) 7/6 | ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Hastbourne, 


























Scully (W. 0.), The White Hecatomb, cr 8vo ..... ae * le 
Sinclair (M.), Audrey Craven, cr 8vo (Blackwood) 6/0 
Sommerville (M.), Siam on the Meinam, 8vo (8. Low) 14/0 UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
Spring-Time, edited by O. Peters, 4to sessereese(R.T.8.) 7/6 EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 
ompson (F.), New Poems, cr 8vo ... (Constable) 6/0 | Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £3) a year. Classical, 
Two Brothers: a Novel, by A. O. M., cr 8V0 .......... testsgecseeseees (A Gardner) 2/3 | Modern, Science, and Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
a 4 (M. C.), Literary History of American Revolution, ro. Mie =" 126 BER 1éth.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ees lcskvinaavsonestnseuanet braabes (Putnam 
bem Sy Bocuse of = Fiery Cross, cr a cpesbewendeaveeer Pe eerie as 
alron -), Historical Records of the lst Devon Militia, 8vo (Longmans ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
Watson (D. C.), Diseases of the Eye, 12mo ........ asaaeps seseecersseeeese (Simpkin) 4/6 A 
Woodbury (J. 6.), Echoes, imp 8vo : penis (Putnam) 12/6 TION, JULY 9th and 10th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year); 





; ; ; Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 
Woods (K. P.), John: a Tale of King Messiah, cr 8VO ...505.00.00...(Partridge) 2/6 may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—For 


particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECORETARY, 


peor PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (limited ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 


number).—English, French, Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Music, Calis- A A 
thenics thoroughly taught under Certificated Governess, Liberal table ; large in ae os yf ty is agente P oe ae phony 
a Special attention to physical and moral training; bracing air. Moderate | Ryamination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
.— Address, ‘*C.,”’ care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.0. For further information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 











ote tn 1 tee ..| =a we | \B USE eee 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. PF 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Finab 

9th, and 10th. Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 | School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 

r annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable | above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 

‘or three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and | general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy, Post town, Lewes. 

Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
o) e, ix ard fo 5 
ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM  8.W.| scholarships recently gained at tho Public Schools, ‘The Resident Masters ar 





Head-Master: F. OC. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) Graduates in Honours of Oxford or OCambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
Examination Results, last three years. FRANKLIN, 
ionten = seo cen, wee Sees wee «100 per cont, 
mbridge al ne one eee oes ovo oo «=e ° : 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... ... 96», . A O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 
e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIO 





SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea 
UDOR - HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— | Drainage certificate. Excellent water pels Large p Pomern field, Moderate 

ADVANCED MODERN EDUOATION for GIRLS.—Priucipal and Head. | fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Kastbourne, 
Mistre:s, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &. Large gym- HE LIBER STUDIORUMof J. M W. TURNER, R.Ay 
Rasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, and NEW MEZZOTINTS by FRANK SHORT. to complete the Book, 
ON VIEW, at ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, the REMBRANDT GALLERY, 


SCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE 5 Vigo Street, W. Admission, including catalogue, ly. 


The Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A.. PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the ye Widow and Daughter of a Professiona 


1 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS , i ‘gli 
HO! ee Ran 7 aFIN ME with English e to LADIES 
Two Scholarships and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, a Ag pe ae pre te to eg WIGHT, 8. 
The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds. Katharine’s, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. &.W, _ ‘ 
f , Lans ad, adon, *.W. 


[PY PE-WRITING DESIRED by a LADY/rp 2 Se ie 2 we Te 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 


























Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, C2dogan Square, S.W. 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. Excellent Refereuces, 
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—_ 
COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOMEN) 
EDFORD J onx PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. . 
Principal—Miss E MILY PENROSE, 
RM, 1897, BEGAN on THURSDAY, April 29th, 
The ET RAM BEGINS on MONDAY, May Sist. 
aa ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. | 
P Jarship in Science, annual value , and One Cli: olar- 
Gee Phifer ee Thirty Guineas, each tenable for three years, will be awarded 
ain alt of the Examination to be held at the College on June 24th and 25th, 
oa the Tet’ be sent in to the Principal not later than June 15th. 
Names LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 








oo 
T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 

. With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


gt, Andrews, N.B. 





























I18HOP’S STORTFORD 
B NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 
pO ee 
HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
talian, MINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
Wonder Be P°ULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
rong fchool House, Sherborne. 
—— 
ENB 
UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
LAR. R SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 3lst, 1897.—Particulars 
ntranty aay be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
us 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, ST. 
ned AUGUSTINE’S, BLACKWATER ROAD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss A. O. 
HOSTE. Terms and Prospectus on applicati Excellent references to parents 
ION of past and present pupils. Hntire charge of children taken if desired. 
FIvg 
TWO 
Dean's AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 
PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES, connected with Princess Helena 
ane Qollege. Entirely French surroundings; English home comforts. Oharming 
RL house; most bracing air. Highly commended.-~Address Mdlle, GLATZ, 
8, 
YER, 
he OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight Scholar- 
ships, from £75 to £50 a year, and afew Bursaries of £30, tenable for three 
— 3 in the College, will be awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be 
FELD from JULY 6th to 10th. 
BE The Oollege prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
1088, Rxaminations. The inclusive fee is 290 a year. Students must be over 17 years 
for 


. must be entered before June 7th.—For forms of entry and further 
particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





Sw | 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 
late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,910.—An East End Committee require the sum of £4 13s. 6d. to complete an 
allowance of 7s, 6d. a week to a widow of 69, who is crippled with rheuma’ 
Relations and friends contribute as far as they can, 





15,046.—Help is asked to continue an allowance of 5s. a week to a very 
respectable single woman, aged 72, who for many years kept a small shop with a 
sister now dead. Owing to her sister's long-continued ill-health she was unable 
to save, and there are no relatives to help. £4 is needed. 


19,497.—£3 5s. wanted to complete an allowance to a very respectable widow, 
aged 64, and bed-ridden with rheumatism. Has been a widow for twenty years, 
and brought up a family of five children remarkably well. One son (deficient in 
intellect) and a very delicate daughter live with her. Her other children con- 
tribute towards her support. The clergy also help. Home extremely clean and 
well-kept. Family careful and thrifty. 





18,340.—£4 12s, is needed to continue a pension to the widow of a former 
superintendent of police. She is 76, and supported herself for some years, 
still earns a trifle by needlework. Friends and the clergy help. 


17,894.—£6 16s, 6d, required to continue a pension to a very respectable woman, 
aged 68. Her late husband was receiving a pension from his club for some years 
before his death. Relations are helping. 

16,740.—A sum of £3 18s. required to continue a pension of 7s, 6d. a week toa 
single woman of 76. Employers, friends, local institutions, and clergy all con- 
tribute to the pension. 

19,532,.—A Southern Committee ask for £5 17s. to complete a pension for an 
old widow of 69. Husband died four years ago; in Foresters, insurance, and 
medical club, Relations have helped, but the most prosperous has died, and 
help is thereby much reduced. Onaracter excellent, 








13,018.—£9 7s. 9d. is asked for for seven months’ maintenance at Maghull and 
the Farm Colony for Epileptics (including cost of clothes and travelling expenses) 
of a superior lad of 18, whose mother was a former pensioner, His father had 
been an army pensioner and commissionaire. The Committee of the Colony 
have reduced their ordinary charge in his case, and it is hoped that his services 
may lead to a further reduction. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited — 
NOTIOE is HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be HELD at the 
Head Office of the Company, No. 41 LOTHBURY, in the Qity of London, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 2nd day of June, 1897, at 1 o’clock p.m., when the subjoined 
Resolution, which was passed at the Extraordinary General Meeting of the Com- 
pany held on the 12th day of May, 1897, will be submitted for confirmation as a 
special Resolution. ‘That the Memorandum and Articles of Association sub- 
mitted to this Meeting be,and the same are, hereby approved, and that pursuaat 
to the Companies (Memorandum of Association) Act, 1890, the form of the 
Company’s constitution be altered by substituting such Memorandum of Associa- 
tion with extended objects as therein set ferth, and such Articles of Association 
for the Company’s Deed of Settlement of the 3rd day of February, 1834, and for 
all regulations of the Oompany subsequently made and now in force, and that 
the Directors be authorised to apply to the Court to confirm this Resolution 
under the said Act.”—By Order of the Board, A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary, 
41 Lothbury, London, K.0., May 17tb, 1897, 








Oambridgey PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 
table, Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Aanover, Hélty Str, 11. 


vena oO 
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O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fu particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP 

of this College has become VAOANT by the resignation of the Rev. A. 

$. John Gray in consequence of ill-health, The Council will proceed at the 

earliest date possible to elect a successor. Candidates must be Graduates of 

Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin University, and in Priest’s orders at the time of 

election, or within three months after appointment.—Applications, accompanied 

by testimonials not exceeding six in number, must be sent in on or before 

| Friday, June llth, to the SECRETARY of the Oollege, who will in the mean- 
time supply any farther information that may be desired. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, in 

association with the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road.—For 

Prospectus, Scholarships, &c., apply to the SECRETARY at the School, 30 
Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.O. 








ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

80 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C.—Wanted, a LADY 

asSECRETARY. Salary, without board or lodging, £120, rising to £150 a year, 

Preference given to Candidates holding « University degree or who have been edu- 

cated at one of the recognised Oolleges for Women. Application, by letter only, to 

Fo ne from whom further particulars can be obtained, on or before 
une 8th, 


ATYMER SCHOOL, EDMONTON 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly be VACANT. Candi- 
dates must be members of the Church of England and between 30 and 40 years 
of age, and should be Masters of Arts of either Oxford or Cambridge Universities. 
The present income is about £300, with residence.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on written application to the Secretary, Mr H. M. HIORNS, Oburch 
Street, Lower Edmonton. Applications must be sent in on or before June 18th. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 


Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmey, Lonpon. Oode: UnNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


























MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/=, and 10/- tins. 





“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 


WILD NORWAY: with Chapters on the 


Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By ApeL CuapPman, Author 
of “Wild Spain,’ &o. Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The great charm of this book lies less in the records 
of great slaughter of elk and reindeer, or of blanks and triumphs of casting and 
harling, than in that absorbing love of nature and her smallest children which, 
characteristic of all Mr. Chapman’s previous works, pervades every page of the 
one now before us. A word must be said in praise of the admirable drawings.” 


PROF. KARL PEARSON’S NEW WORK. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 


Studies in Evolution. By Kart Pxarson, F.R.S., Author of “The Ethic 

of Free Thought,”’ &. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 25s. net. 
Contents of Vol. I.—The Chances of Death—The Scientific Aspect of Monte 
Carlo Roulette—Reproductive Selection—Socialism and Natural Selection— 
Politics and Science—Reaction—Woman and Labour—Variation in Man and 
oman, 
Contents of Vol. II.—Woman as Witch—Ashiepattle; or, Hans seeks his Luck 
Kindred Group Marriage—The German Passion Play—Index. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by Sir HEKBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a 


CosMOPOLITE. Illustrated by 6 Coloured Plates and numerous other Illus- 
trations by P. Cherevix Trench. Large 8vo, handsomely bound. 15s. Alsoa 
limited Large-Paper Edition, with Plates on Japanese vellum, £2 2s, net. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
Vol. L THE LIFE OF A FOX and THE DIARY OF 


A HUNTSMAN, By Tuomas Smiru. 


Vol. II. COL. THORNTON’S SPORTING TOUR IN 
THE NORTH. 

LIVERPOOL POST.—‘‘ As to the ‘get up’ of the third volume to Mr. 
Arnold’s really beautiful ‘Sportsman’s Library,’ we can only repext what we 
said on the appearance of the first of the set, that the series eonsists of the most 
charming and tasteful volumes at present being issued by the English Press, and 
collectors of handsome books should find them not only an ornament to their 
shelves, but also a sound investment.” 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By Sir 


Hersert MaxweEtt, Bart., M.P., Editor of ** The Sportsman’s Library,” &. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS, 


THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By 


Prof, Jou» Perry, F.R.S. 380 pp., crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


OF PLIMOTH PLANTATION, 


Commonly know as ‘“‘The Log of the Mayflower.” 
A Reproduction in Facs mile of the Original Manuscript of WILLIAM 
BrRapForD, now by a decree of the Judge of the Consistory Court of 
London to be transmitted to the President of the United States of America. 
Super royal quarto, £4 4s. The Kdition is limited. 
*,* This is the Facsimile referred to at the hearing of the petition to 
the Court. 


THE STORY OF 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


As Told by Themselves, their Friends, and their Enemies, 1606-23. 
Edited from the Original Texts by Epwarp ARBER, F.S.A., Fellow of King’« 
College, London, Hon. Member of the Virginia and Wisconsin Historical 
Societies. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 644 pp., cloth extra, 6s. 

“Students of the Puritan movement, and of the origins of American history. 
cannot be teo grateful for a volume in which such a priceless mass of origival 
material has been presented, with rare skill of editing, in a scrupulously exact 
yet thoroughly accessible and even popular form.”—Glasgow Herald, 


A PASSING WORLD. 


By Madame Brssiz Rayner Bextoc, Author of “In a Walled Garden,” 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cleth extra, 6:, 

Contents:—A Passing World—Two Fredericks—Dr. Samuel Parr— 
Franklin’s America—Elkanah Watson--Wansey—Augusta Theodos:a Drane 
—Dr. Trélat—The Moment of Miracle—An English Saint, &>. 

“* The separate sketches are delightfully intimes; the author bas a talent for 
telling precisely what we care to know about Dr. Samuel Parr, &c.”"— World. 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A COLLECTOR. 


By Wiii1am Carew Hazuirr. 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

*.* In this book Mr. Hazlitt describes bis experience as a coll-etor of books, 
china, and coins; and gives many curious anecdotes of famous dealers and 
collectors of our day. 

“ Mr. Oarew Hazlitt is nothing if not candid, and bis conf«ssions of a co lector, 
thongh cynical enough at times, are amusingly frank.”—Standard, 











NEW NOVELS. 
THE FINGER AND THE RING. 


By Oxnarixrs James, Author of *‘ Holy Wedlock,” ‘‘ Always Wrong,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


MARGARET MOORE, SPINSTER. 


Her Love Story. By A. W. Bucxianp, Author of “‘ Molly’s Story,” &. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth ex ra, 6¢. 
** There is an excellent balance between form and matter in Miss Buckland’s 
homely romance of a hundred years ago, the simple unstudied style being 
exactly attuned to the charact.r of the narrator.” —Spectator, 


Bo 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO's 
NEW BOOKS. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL, 


A PRINCESS OF ISLAM. By J. W. gy 


‘ee : ERE 
0.8.1., Bengal Civil Service. 63. A Tale of Zenana Li 

produced by Western Influences on a Mahommedan eee wt tte = 
novel is mainly a ond of this woman, and would be well worth pron J “ 
was nothing else. ut there are other characters, in particu) 1g if there 
missionary, depicted with almost equal finish and effect, and there po the lad 
interesting passages descriptive of native life and manners and scennn in rant 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ARYAN; 


Prof. RupoL¥ von InerinG. Translated by A. Drucker y 
‘* The work is of very great interest, and we commend it” og uit eros 10s. 
speculations as to the past history of mankind, The whole is a brillient ene pe 
pictures abounding in realistic detail.” —SaTURDAY REVIEW, sola 


THE YOUNG BEETLE-COLLECTOR’s 


HANDBOOK. By Dr. E. Hormann. Translated by W. 
M.D. With 20 excellent Ovloured Plates (500 figures), 4, qnonnt Kunr, 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN jn 


GREAT BRiTaIN, By O. S, BREMNER. With Preface by Miss BR 

Huaues, of Cambridge. 4s, 6d. ‘* A valuable repository of informati 2 
Times, ‘‘She ts to be congratulated on her thoroughness and moderation "— 
NATIONAL OBSERVER. ‘“‘ Accurate and complete.”—GUARDIAN, wie: 


THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM ; its Origin 


and Development, as seen in the Life of Friedrich Froebel. Adapted { 

the Work of Hanschmann, by Fanny Franxs, With an Appendix on “The 
Education of Man.” 52, “ There is abundant room for this book, in which 
Miss Franks has —— Sor English readers the fullest work that exists j 
Germany upon Froebel and his method.”"—ScoTsMaN, ha 








New 3s. 6d. Novels. 
. MOSTYN STAYNE. By Ropgrick Quiy, 


3s. 6d, ‘* A breathless story of adventure, The style is terse and ic,” 
Patt Mau GazettE. ia 


. HAROLD EFFERMERE: a Story of the 


Queensland Bush. By Micuart Cosre.uo. 32, 6d. “* The characterisation 
is original and clever,"—PaLL MALL GaZzETTE, 


2 
3. SALLY : a Sydney ‘ale. By Mrs. Ricu- 
4 


ee 


MOND. 3s. 6d, ‘* There are many dramatic episodes, and a good deal of locat 
colvuring.”’"—ScoTsMaN, 


. THE POWER OF THE PURSE. By 


ActTinoTus, 3s, 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Watiszewsn, 


Author of “The Romance of an Empress,” “The Story of a Throne,” 
Translated by Lady Mary Lorp, In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 
The Daily Chronicle—‘*One of the most interesting biographies of the 
historical kind we have read fur a long time—all the more so by reason of an 
impartiality of tone and treatment not generally found in hero-worshippers, 
But apart from treatment his subject is intensely interesting because absolutely 


unique,” 
RHODESIA; Past and Present. By S. J. 
The Globe.—‘‘ Mr. Heinemann has done the State some service by his publica’ 


Du Toit. 8vo, with 16 Full-page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
tion of ‘ Rhodesia’...... Mr. Du Toit’s ‘ Rhodesia’ is well worth reading, seeing 
that it looks upon the problem from a purely Afrikander standpoint, aud it will 
not have been published in vain if it briogs some of the many Englishmen who 


now take interest in our South African dominions to realise wuat is the teue in- 
wardness of the movement in favour of an Afrikander nationality.” 


THE OUTGOING TURK: Impressions of a 


Journey through the Western Balkans. By H.C. Tuemson, Author of “ The 
Chitral Campaign.” Demy 8vo, with 76 Illustrations from Original Photo- 
grapbs, and 3 Maps, 14s, net. 


ROMANTIC INDIA. Translated from the 


French of ANDRE OHEVRILLON by WILLIAM Mancuant. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AMERICA AND AMERICANS. From a 


French Point of View. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d 











New Novels. 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. By Ricnarpn Harprxe 


Davis. With Lilustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[This day. 


FLAMES: a London Phantasy. By Roserr Hicuens. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE THIRD VIOLET. By Srepruen Crane. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE MAN OF STRAW. By Epwin Pues, Author of 
** A Street in Suburbia.” In 1 vol., 68, 

By J. Pexcy 


THE OUTSPAN: Tales of South Africa. 


FiTzpaTRIck. 1 vol., 3s, 6d, 


YEKL: a Tale of the New York Ghetto. By 


A. Canay. Cloth, 33, net; paper, 2s. 2d. net, PIONEER SERIES, 





WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN 21 Bedford Street, W.0. 
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Lonpon: 10 HENRIETTA STREET, CoveNT GARDEN, W.C. 


wR. JAMES 


BOWDEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





JUST READY, feap. 4to, art canvas, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS. 


an Anonymous Author. 


A New and Striking Allegory by 


The Very Reverend Dr. KITCHEN, DEAN of DURHAM, says :—“ Many parts of the book are thoroughly Dantesque, with touches of extraordinary 


fire and beauty. 
The Very 
Dr. R F. 


Reverend the DEAN of LINCOLN says :—" It is a striking idea, very beautifally worked out.” 
HORTON, M.A., says :—“ There are fine touches of imagination in it. The doom of the woman, and the Bridge of Hell, are beautiful passages.” 


Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A., says :—“I have read ‘The House of Dreams’ with the greate:t interest and delight. Ir 18 ONE OF 1HE MOST 


srAUTIFUL BOOKS I HAVE EVER READ. 


e Rev. MARCUS DODS, D.D., says :-“ Unquestionably it is a remarkable book. I think it would be difficult to find any presentation of the connection of 


‘ ith 
a of genius.” 
THE BRIT 


finds in earth an 


d heaven alike the sign and token of the Cross, 


the future so delicately and irmly conceived and expressed in language so felicitous and beautiful, Both in imagination and in expression it bears 
ISH WEEKLY says :—“ A book of signal literary beauty, of profound tenderness, and deeply reverent throughout; the work of a man who 


LL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ A very beautiful allegory concerning the mysteries of life and death, of the power of love, and the wages of sin... 


THE PA deep reverence and exalted fantasy never ring false, and his work cannot fail to inspire the reader with reverence for ideals undreamed of in worldly 


b 
‘8 
The author's 


j by. 
a METHODIST TIMES says :—“'It is in truth a prose poem, one of the most beautiful and delightful we have ever read......Nothing could be better than 


that the leaders o' 


f all Churches should breathe the pure and tender atmosphere of ‘ The House of Dreams,’ and carry it with them into the world of daily reality.” 





-_—_— 


“A FIRST-RATE STORY.”—Daity CHRonIcie. 
JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT :: 2 Romance. By JOSEPH HOCKING, Author of “ All 


Men are Liars,” &c. 


With Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 


+ We confess that we read Mr. Joseph Hockinge’s book at a sitting; not because we had any leisure for the task, but simply because the book compelled us...... 


M 


We prophesy a big public for ‘ The Birthright.’"”—Daily Chronicle. 


r. Hocking possesses unquestionably the first gifts of the romance writer—the gift to tell a story and to tell it well...... We hold our breath as each chapter draws 
an end, yet cannot stop there, for the race is unflaeging...... We congratulate Mr. Hocking upon his book, for it is a great advance upon anything he has done. 


“Jt is a book which will be read with avidity; it holds the attention of the reader from cover to cover ; and will infallibly enhance Mr, Hocking’s reputation.” 


roby Mercury. 


“It is a healthful, capital romance, told with commendable simplicity and directness...... Jaspar and Naomi will be the John Ridd and tome) Doone of Cornwall,” 


—Manchester Courier. 


“Literally crammed with exciting incidents...... A book which, once taken up, is not likely to be put down till the last page is reached.”—Echo, 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE WHITE SLAVES OF ENGLAND. 


By Rosert H. 


SHERARD. Being True Pictures of Certain Social Conditions in the Kingdom of England in the Year 1897. With about 


40 Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 


Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE says :—“ You have done a service to the cause of humanity in publishing it, and the author in writing it...... That such 
things as Mr. Sherard describes should exist at the very end of the century, when all our public writers are boasting of our wealth, our progress, and our civilisa- 
tion, is a sufficient proof that our sv-called civilisation is rotten to the core, worse in many respects than it has ever been before,” 

“an indictment which should rouse a cry of passionate indignation throughout our land...... A careful and noble exposure of industrial iniquity.” —Echo. 

“The facts are here, and cannot be gainsaid. Mr, Sherard has clothed them with human life and interest, and in that guise they have pierced many hearts and 


consciences.” —Bradford Observer. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 


LITANIES OF LIFE. By Karuizen Warsoy. 


“Fancy a woman so gifted sitting down with the resolve to crush into a few 
words the infinite tale of all the whole race of her sex can suffer, and you have 
an idea of what this remarkable book is like...... As wonderful an epitome of a 
world of sorrows as I have ever read.” 

—Mr, T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in the Weekly Sun. 


FOURTH EDITION, long 8vo, cloth, round corners, 1s, 


MANNERS FOR MEN. By Mrs. Homrnry 
(“ Madge ”’ of Truth). 
“ Always in most excellent taste as well as astonishingly complete.....Certainly 
the world would bea very much pleasanter place to live in if all men did read and 
practise her admirable precepts,”—Saturday Review. 


JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


EAST-END IDYLLS. By A. Sr. Joan Ancock. 


With a Preface by the Hon. and Rev. James ADDERLEY, M.A, 
JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE WIDOW WOMAN: a Cornish Tale. 


By Cuartes Lez, Uniform with “ luitanies of Life.” 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
METHODIST IDYLLS. By a New Writer. 


SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE “PARADISE” COAL-BOAT. 


By C. J, Ourcuirre Hrwe, Author of ‘The Recipe for Diamonds,” &c. 


SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE PAPER BOAT. By “ Pauinvrvs.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DREAMS OF DANIA. By Freperick 
LaNGBRIDGE, Author of “Sent Back by the Angels,” &c, With Illustrations 
by J. B. Yeats. 

“A thoroughly bright and alluring book, the motive of which is fresh, andthe 
characterisation natural and humorous,”—Shefield Independent. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, 3s, 6d. 


ORGEAS AND MIRADOU, with other Pieces. 


By FREDERICK WeEpDmoORF, Author of “ Renunciations,” *‘ English Episodes,” 
Ce 
“The beautiful story of ‘ Orgeas and Miradon’ is specially typical of Mr. 
Wedmore’s power of expressing and translating the poignancy of human 
emotion...... It is charged with depths of feeling, and vivid in its extreme 
reticence and discrimination of touch. In it there is nothing short of 
divination.” —Athenzum, 
Feap. 4to, art linen, 6s, net. 


IN CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY. By Loutsz 
CHANDLER Movutton. With Full-page Illustrations by Ethel Reed. 


“*Mrs, Moulton’s verses are charming. We commend them heartily to all 
children and their lovers.’’— Bookman, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


WHEN HEARTS ARE YOUNG. By Deas 


Cromarty. With 8 Illustrations by Will Morgan. 

“ Deas Cromarty has imparted to her book thing of the fresh of the 
mountain side and the springiness of the heather. It is delightful to read. One 
has come across few recent books that leave a pleasanter impression on the 
reader’s memory.”—Manchester Guardian. 





FIFTIETH THOUSAND, long 8vo, sewed, ls. ; neat cloth gilt, 2s. 


THE CHILD, THE WISE MAN, AND THE 


DEVIL. By Coutson Kernanay, Author of “God and the Ant,” &c. 





“* There is a touch of genius about this brilliant and original booklet.” 
. —Saturday Review. 
| ** Work which deserves to live. Noonecan read these pages without emotion,”* 
—Bookman, 





London: JAMES BOWDEN, 19 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


Vol, I. just published, 3s, 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF SWIFT. 


A New Edition, with an Introduction by W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In about 
10 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. .—A TALE of a TUB, The BATTLE of the BOOKS, and other early 
Works, Edited by Tempie Scorr. With Biographical Introduction by W. E. 
H, Lecxy, M.P. With Portrait and Facsimile, [Bohn’s Standard Library. 


Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 25s, net. 


MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIBE’S. 


By W. Roxsgrts, Author of ‘The Book-Hunter in London,” “ Printers’ 
Marks,” &. With 75 Collotype and other Illustrations, and a full Index. 


4 vols, pott 4to, 36s. net. 


VASARI’S LIVES: a Selection of 


Seventy of the Lives. Edited and Annotated in the Light of Modern 
Discoveries by E. H, and KE, W. BLasHFIELD and A. A. Hopktns. Illustrated. 
This Edition, issued in conjunction with Messrs. Scribner of New York, is 
entirely distinct from the new complete translation of Vasari’s Lives which Mr. 
Horatio Brown is preparing for Messrs. Bell to issue later. It is an ample 
selection of seventy of the most important and popular biographies, supple- 
mented with much information of value both to the student and traveller. 
Vasari has long stood in need of systematic editing in English, and it is believed 
that the present Edition will be received as favourably here as it was on its first 

appearance in America, The translation used is that of Mrs. Foster. 

[Next week, 


EDITION LIMITED to 350 COPIES, crown &vo, 5s. net. 
PRINTED ON VAN GELDER PAPER AT THE CHISWICK PRESS, 


WORKS OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By Tempte Scott. 
Contents.—Original Pooms—Romances—Art—Social Writings—Translations— 
Contributions to Periodicals, Magazines, &c., (1) Poems, (2) Prose, (3) Transla- 
tions, (4) Contributions to “ Justice,” (5) Contributions to ‘‘ Commonweal ”’—Mr, 
William Morris: Articles on the Man and his Work—Mr. Morris’s Writings: 
Reviews and Oriticisms upon—Publications of the Kelmscott Press—Addenda— 
Chronological Summary. (Newt week. 


Pott 4to, 15s, net. 


BOOK SALES OF THE YEAR 


1896; containing a Detailed Description of allthe most important Books 
Sold at Auction, with the Names of the Purchasers and the Prices realised. 
done complete Index and General Introduction and Notes. By TEMPLE 
COTT. 
A few copies of the volume for 1895 are still on hand, and may be had for 
15s. net each, 
‘In bulk, in paper and type, and in general thoroughness, it strikes us equally 
favourably.’’—Ac. § 
“A veritable mine of valuable information for the lover of books, and as the 
items are obtained at first hand. the figures are trustworthy—in fact they may 
be called official.” —Publishers’ Circular, 





Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER CROSS. A Selection of 


Poems for the Sick and Suffering, Edited by HELEN DoveG.as, with an 
Introduction by the Lorp Bisnop or St. ANDREWS. Pott 8vo, printed in 
red and black on antique paper at the Chiswick Press, 
“The selection has been judiciously made, and to: many the volume will be 
welcome and useful.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Orown 8yvo, 600 pages, 3s, 6d. 


ELOCUTION AND THE DRA- 


MATIC ART. By Davin J. Suituson. New Edition, Revised by the Rev. 
C. R. Tartor, M.A., Oorpus Christi College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Eloeution at King’s Oollege, London. 
“The book has been considered the standard work on the subject for many 
years.” — Glasgow Herald, 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 


By General Sir Evetrn Woop, V.C., G.O.B., G.C.M.G., Quartermaster- 
General, With 20 Maps. 


BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E. F, STRANGE, 





Folly Illustrated, in specially designed green cloth cover, crown 8vo, ls, 6d. each. 


CANTERBURY. Second Edition. 


WITHERS, 142 pages. 36 Illustrations, 


SALISBURY. By Giezson Wurre. 


Illustrations, 


CHESTER. By Cuartes Huarr. 


trations. 


By Harrtrey! 
125 pages. 35 


110 pages. 25 Illus- 


ROCHESTER. By G. H. Paumer, B.A. 


38 Illustrations, 


OXFORD. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A., Christ- 


church, 144 pages, 34 Illustrations. 


142 pages. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW Books 
AND NEW EDITIONs, » 


THE WORK IS AN ATTEMPT TO STEER A COURSE BETWEEN 
LINE TAKEN BY THE DETRAOTOR OF IBSEN’S DRAMATIO 
WORK AND THE IBSEN FANATIO, 


IBSEN ON HIS MERIT, 
By SIR EDWARD RUSSELL and PEROY CROSS gt ANDING, le 
Crown 8vo, 5s, [Ready 


Mr. L, F. Austin in Sketch says :—“ Sir Edward Russell's estimate of i 
not idolatrous, but dispassionately appreciative, It is a clear and forcible is 
ment of the views of moderate Ibsenites who cannot be blinded to the fea’ 
this great dramatist.” of 


OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD in Relation 


to Foreign Competition, with Statistical Tables, &c, By Witty 8 E, 
t Berlin, &o, 





GasTRELL, Commercial Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy ai 
8vo0, 68. [This day, 


LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. By Pay, 


Lavrence Dunzar. With an Introduction by W. D. Howztis 
gravure Portrait of Author. Small crown 8vo, 53, + Ant Phat 


Mr. W. D. Howe tts, the American novelist, says:—‘‘ Paul Dunbar’s brilliant 
and unique achievement is to have studied the American negro objectively, ang 
to have represented him with humour, with sympathy, and with truthfulness,” 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. By 


Ricuarp Davey. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


The Spectator says:—*' We have seldom taken up a book of alike weight and 
importance which we have found it so difficult to lay down.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ It deserves not only to be read but to find & per- 
manent place upon the bookshelf.” 

The Saturday Review says :—* Mr. Davey has compiled one of the best books 
ever written on Turkey.” 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


CECIL RHODES: a Biography and an Appre. 


ciation. By Imperialist and Dr. Jameson. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS, 
CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS, 


Oscar. 


By Atay 


[Beady, 


SYBIL FOSTER’S LOVE STORY. By 


Lady Watkin WILLIAMS. [Ready, 
THE GIFT OF LIFE. By James Cassipr. 
is day, 


NEW 3s. 6d, NOVEL. 
A TALE OF TWO TUNNELS. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 6s. NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF ALINE. (Fourth Edition) 


By Lady Ripuer. 


THE WAY OF MARRIAGE. (Third Edition.) 


By VioLeT Hunt. 


By W. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE GADSHILL EDITION OF OHARLES 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN 


CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Steel Plates by Phiz and an Introduction and 
Notes by ANDREW Lana. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 6s, each, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London, W. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST- 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 
** A very interesting series,’”’"—Times. 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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mes CLARKE & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
A 


Study in Personal Religion. 
rR. F. HORTON, D.D., 


‘Author of “* John Howe,” ** The Teaching of Jesus,” &c. 


is “* Life’’ a manifesto to the young Free Charchmen of 
' Horton melee v conviction thar, as the strong faith of those simple yeomen 
Bogland, roverthrow the monster heresy of a tyrannical Government and a 
able to Chureh, so the same faith can successfully cope with the equally 
ating ils of our own day. The brute power of convention and tradition, 
penaciDg of the world, the dangerous dogma of religious uniformity based on 
the tyranny retentions, the threatening growth of Romanism in the heart of 
gacordote’ Ir ngland—these avd the other terrors which are abroad in this noon- 
eeeling, of English life, are to be met in the spirit and power which 
dsy, OF, Cromwell, The book, therefore, is in the form of a biography, a 
snr Preeato and an appeal to that slumbering Puritanism of England which still 
in its grasp. 
holds the fatare enpreseive picture of Cromwell, not really as a religious man, 
He 8 to whim religion was everything. These pages deal with the most 
i facts in Cromwell’s life, and, therefore, at a time when there 
any number of complacent pedants who are ready to assure us 
hypocrite and altogether an i last, it is well to insist upon 
y and spiritual depth and consistency of the man.” 
— Leeds Mercury. 


INTHE LAND OF TOLSTOI: Experiences 


of Famine and Misrule in Russia, By Jonas StapLiné and WILL Reason, 
M.A. With 43 Llustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. : 
«this is a well-written book, full of interesting matter, and will well repay a 
careful reading.”—Western Morning News. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD. By Dean 


Farrar, Dean FrrmMantir, Dr. Hortox, Professor ADENEY, Professor 
Puaxe, Dr. MunGer, Dr. Lyman ABzorT, and Dr, WasHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Pott 8vo, buckram eloth, price Is. 6d, each. 


WORDS BY THE WAYSIDE. By Gerorce 


Maraesoy, D.D. 


1 
2. FAITH THE BEGINNING, SELF-SUR- 
3 


put as & man 
sacred persona 
are not wanting 
that he was half a 
the fearless sincerit 








REND+R THE FULFILMENT OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, By 
James Martineau, D.D., D.C.L. 


. RECONSIDERATIONS AND REIN- 


FORCEMENTS. By J. M. Wurron, Ph.D., Author of “* Beyond the 
Shadow,” &c. 


4, MISCHIEVOUS GOODNESS, and other 


Papers. By OC. A. Barry, D.D. 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, PUBLISHERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PIONEER WOMEN IN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


Being Short Histories of Great Movements. By Epwin A. Prart. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 

“A brief though comprehensive record of what has been done by and on be- 
half of women since the Queen came to the throne......A volume which possesses 
much interest for many classes of readers.”—Scotsman. 

“A sensible and well-written little book...... Mr. Pratt, who has wisely avoided 
the discussion of theoretical questions, has briefly and ably expounded the life- 
work of some of the greatest women of the century.”—Manchester Guardian. 








The New Library. 


2s. 6d. each. 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. Gasxeuu. 
SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES: Characteristies of Women 


~Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs, Jameson, Author of 
‘Sacred and Legenuary Art,’ ac, 


VISITS TO MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By the Hon. 
a Curzon, jun. (Uarou dela Zouche), With Sketch Maps and Illus- 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sun- 
days and Holy Days throughout the Year. By Joun Kesxe. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 
ls. each. 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 
THE STORY OF THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. By Doveras 


ARCHIBALD, Fellow and sometime Vice-President of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, With 44 Illustrations, ’ 


THE STORY OF THE WEATHER. By G. F. Cxamzers, 
F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘ The Story of the Stars,’’ &c. 
With 50 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF FOREST AND STREAM. By James Ropway, 


-L.s,, Author of “In the Guiana Forest,” &. With 27 Illustrations, 


THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS, By M. M. 
Ca SoN Murr, M.A., Fellow and Prwlector in Chemistry of Gonville and 
alas College, Cambridge, 





SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


ArmAND COLIN er Cie, EDITEURS, 


5, RUE DE MEZIERES, PARIS. 
New Publications. 


HISTOIRE * 22 227e~° [TT TERATURE FRANCAISE 


des Origines 4 1900, publiée sous la direction de M. Petir 
DE JULLEVILLE, Professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de ’ Uni- 
versité de Paris. 


Tome III.—Seiziéme Siécle. 
amateur, 20 fr. 


L’Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature francaise formera 
8 volumes grand in-8 raisin, illustrés de reproductions et de fac- 
similés en noir et en conlear.—Cet ouvrage parait par fascicules grand in-8 
raisin, comme |’Histoire générale de MM. Lavisse et RampBavp, a raison de un 
faseicule par quinzaine (le § et le 20 de chaque mois) ; Ghaque fascicule, 1 fr. 50c. 

Le prix de grease volume, broché, sera porté 4 16 fr.; soit, pour l’ouvrage 
complet, 128 fr. 

Prix de l’ouvrage en souscription: On peut souscrire dés maintenant a 
louvrage entier en adressant soit 4 un libraire, soit A MM, ARMAND COLIN et Ci*, 
éditeurs , 5, rue de Méziéres, Paris, la somme de 110 fr. 

Les souscripteurs qui auront versé la somme de 110 fr. recevront les fascicules 
au fur et d mesure de leur apparition, 


HISTOIRE GENERALE du IVs, SIECLE @ NOS 


JOURS. Publiée sous la direction de MM. Ernest Lavissz, 
de l’Académie frangaise, et ALFRED RamBaup, Professeurs & 
VUniversité de Paris. 


Toms IX._NAPOLEON (1800-1815). 


relié amateur, 16 fr. 


In-8, broché, 16 fr.; relié 





In-8, broché, 12 fr.; 


Previously published. 
V.—Les Guerres de Re- 


ligion (1559-1648). 
Croisades (1095-1270). 


2 VI.—Louis XIV. (1643-1715). 
oe TiL—Formation des Grands} | ViL—Le XVIII’. Sidcle (1715 


» IV.—Renaissance et Ré- 1788). 
forme ; les nouveaux » VIIl—La Révolution 
mondes (1492-1559). frangaise (1789-1799). 
Le Tome X., Les Monarchies constitutionnelles (1815-1847), paraitra ev 
fascicules a 1 fr., a partir du 5 Juin 1897, 


LES NOUVELLES SOCIETES ANGLO-SAXONNES, 


Australie et Nouvelle Zélande; Afrique australe, par M. 
Pierre Leroy-Beavuuiev. Un vol. in-18 jésus, br.. 4 fr. 


Contents :—La ville et la colonie du Cap.—M. Cecil Rhodes.—Les mines do 
diamant.—La ville dei’or: Johannesburg.—La population du Rand.—L’insurrec- 
tion de Johannesburg. — L’industrie aurifére.— La colonie de Natal. — Les 
territoires de la compagnie a charte.—Les perspectives de |’ Afrique australe.— 
La fédération impériale, &c., &. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“DR. CONAN DOYLE’S FASCINATING STORY.” 
—Daity News. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “ RODNEY STONE,” &. 


“* Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of 
the little man in the grey coat it must take rank before anything he has written. 
The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high literary 
level.”—Daily Chronicle, 


Tome I.—Les Origines (395-1095). | Tome 
»  I1.—L’Europe féodale; les 














Now ready, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, 


QUEEN OF SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By M. Lz 
Baron DE NErvo. Translated from the Original French by Lieut.-Colonel 
Temp_e-WEst (Retired). 


On May 26th.—With Portraits, and a Preface by Sir EDWARD B. MALET, 
G.C.B,, G.O.M.G., &c., demy 8vo, 1és, 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, 


DAUGHTER OF WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. A Memoir Compiled 
from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791- 
1837. Translated by CLara NORDLINGER. 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 


By the late Jouw ApprneTton Symonps. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This is Volume II. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “THE RE- 
NAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, each, The remain- 
ing volumes will be published at intervals, 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories. 


1. MR. SANDFORD. 2. THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF MR. ROBERT 
DALYELL. By Mrs. OutipHANT. With a Preface, entitled ‘On the Kbb 
Tide.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LADY GRANGE, By ALexanpER 


Innes SHanp, Author of “ Kilcarra: a Novel,” ‘Half a Century; or, 
Changes in Men and Manners.” Crown 8vo, 63 
** Taking the book as a whole, it is doubtful if anything better of the kind has 
been done since Robert Louis Stevenson laid down his pen.”—Scotsman, 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


4A NEW WORK BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


Crown vo, 3s. 6d, 


LATER GLEANINGS: Theo- 


logical and Ecclesiastical, A New Series of 
Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W- 
E. GLapsToneE, 


Contents :—The Dawn of Creation and Worship.— 
Proem to Genesis.—Robert Elsmere: the Battle of 
Belief.—Ingersoll on Christianity.—The Elizabethan 
Settlement. — Queen Elizabeth and the Ohurch of 
England.—The Ohurch under Henry.—Professor 
Huxley and the Swine Miracle.—The Place of Heresy 
and Schism,—True and False Oonceptions of the 
Atonement.—The Lord’s Day.—General Introduction 
to Sheppard’s Bible.—Soliloquium and Postscript on 
the Pope and Anglican Orders. 


JUST PULISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT 
AGRIOULTURAL ESTATE: an Account of the 
Origin and Administration of the ‘‘ Beds and 
Bucks” and * Thorney’ Estates, By the Duke 
OF BEDFORD. 


“ This book constitutes a priccless addition to the 
materials on the land question.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 53. 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS 


OF HEbSE, Princess of Great Britain. Letters 
to her Majesty the Queen, With a Memoir by 
H.R.H. Princess Curistiay. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised. Containing the Last 
Letter written by Princess Alice, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO 


MUSIC: Hints and Suggestions to Untaught 
Lovera of the Art. By Henry Epwarp 
KREHBIEL, Author of “ Studies in the Wagnerian 
Drama,” &. With a Preface by Sir GrorGE 
GROVE, 


Conteuts:—Recognition of Musical Elements.—The 
Content and Kinds of Music.—The Modern Orchestra. 
—Atan Orchestral Concert.—At a Pianoforte Recital. 
—At the Opera.—Choirs and Choral Music,—Musician, 
Critic, and Public, 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


MURRAY’S CYCLIST’S 


ROAD-BOOK, from London through Chichester, 
Portsmouth, Southampton to the New Forest, 
and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, 
Leatherhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road 
Atlas at the end of the book. 





With Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


SOME UNRECOGNIZED 
LAWS OF NATURE. An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Physical Phenomena, with special 
reference to Gravitation. By IenaTIus SINGER 
and Lewis H. Berens, 


This is an entirely new and original work, the 
result of long study and independent experiment 
and research. By a close examination of the con- 
ditions under which various phenomena are manie 
fested, an attempt has been made to throw light on 
the Laws of Nature to which such manifestations 
are due. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. By Evetyn Axxort, 
M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. Lewis CampsELt, 
M.A., LL.D. With Portraits and other Illustra. 
tions. 

“A most agreeable impression of his own personal 
character is left upon us by this biography, one to 
make those who read it realise what a privilege it 
was to be intimate with him, and to account for the 
almost religious respect with which he was regarded 
by successive generations of Balliol men,’* 

—Standard, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NOW READY, 
NUMBER 1 


THE COMET, 


A MAGAZINE OF FREE OPINION, 
Price One Shilling, 
Containing— 
AN ARRAIGNMENT of ROYALTY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


Trade supplied by 


SIMPKIN and CO. 


Messrs. 





SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 
GREECE: her Hopesand Troubles. 
By Campsett McKe iar, Author of “Tu Oban 
own,” &c. Glasgow Herald.—*‘ Able exposition of 
the question.” N. British Daily Mail.—“ Exceilent 
account of Greece.” 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paisley and London. 





Just published, post 8vo, 6s, 


DRAMA IN DREGS: a Life 
Study. By the Hon. Coratiz Girn, Author 
of **A Woman of To-morrow.” 
mdon : 
SimpPxin, MarsHaLl, HaMItton, Kent, and Co, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund ...... 
Reserve Liability o: 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LowsEst Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Set‘ lements, 
sured free of all Liability. 
lectric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B,. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
HOOTING, &c.) 


SHO 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance (0., 
ESTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA, 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 

FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2 Mm 


Pure BORDEAU cellent {Bota 
light Dinner Wine? The "quality 

of this wine will be found equal to lds, 
wine usually sold at much highes & 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, ol 
bottle. On comparison it wilt te 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17%, hs, 
customers it procures us in London &, 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliv, Carrig 
Paid to any Railway Station, incladiag Oo 
All who know these Wik aia 
who know these Wines tell us there 
sold in Great Britain to equal them +y wm 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND (0, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





THE FINEST TONIC. 


Most effective in restor; 
the vitality of the Dloot 
and enabling the constity. 
tion to resist climatic i. 
fluences, 

Invaluable in all cases of 
anemia and general d, 
bility. 

Highly recommended fo 
weak & debilitated children, 


LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“‘It has all thy 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over, 


FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 
FER BRAVAIS 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half. Quay. 
part of the United yearly, terly, 
Kingdom... .. «. o- #1 86... 0 143,072 





Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &... we oe oe 1106...0153..078 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Ovuts1pz Paax, TWELVE Guinzas, 


Page. 

Halt-Page ssc hutbencaeieesnoensioioie Lene 
uarter-Page. 212 
ATTOW COLUMN essccsssssseereeee 3 10 

Half-Column.......... 

Quarter-Colamn siciscorcsressseree 


ComPanixEs, 


Outside Page 21414 0 
Inside Page ssssssssersererserereseree 1812 0 











acooooo 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
re ah 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
13s, per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future the InvEx to the SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), om the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or New-agent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6, 


each, 
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Messrs. 


METHUEN’S NOVELS. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. | SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





, ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 


yENDETTA. Marre CoreELti. 
THELMA. Marie Corettt. 
ARDATH. Marrs CorELtti. 
The SOUL of LILITH. Marie CorE.ti. 
WwORMWOOD. Marie CorzEtti. 
BARABBAS. Marie Core xt. 


The SORROWS of SATAN. 
The GOD in the CAR. 

A CHANGE of ATR. 

A MAN of MARK. 

The CHRONICLES of COUNT ANTONIO. 


AntTHoNy Hope. 


The BROOM SQUIRE. . Barine-Goutp. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS the TINNER. 

PIERRE and HIS PEOPLE. 
MRS. FALCHION. GILBERT PARKER. 
The TRANSLATION of aSAVAGE. Guitsperr Parker. 
The TRIAL of the SWORD. GILBERT PARKER. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME to PONTIAC. 


GILBERT PaRKER. 
An ADVENTURER of the NORTH. Guitserr Parker, 
The SEATS of the MIGHTY. 
ROUND the RED LAMP. 
UNDER the RED ROBE. 
The CARISSIMA. 
The WAGES of SIN. 


. Barine-Goutp. 


PHROSO. AntTHony Hope: 
ARMINELL. S. Barine-GovuLp. 
The PENNYCOMEQUICKS. S. Barine-Govu.p. 
URITH. S. Barine-Goutp. 
IN the ROAR of the SEA. S. Barina-Govu.p. 
MRS. CURGENVEN. S. Barina-Gouxp. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. S. Barinae-Goutp. 
The QUEEN of LOVE. S. Barine-Gou.p. 
KITTY ALONE. S. Barine-Gouxp. 
NOEMI. S. Barine-Gou.p. 

Ss 

s 

Ss 


. Barine-Goup. 
GILBERT PARKER, 


GILBERT PARKER. 
A. Conan Doyte. 
STANLEY WEYMAN. 
Lucas Mater. 
Lucas Mater. 


Marie CorE.t1. 


Marie Core... 
AntHony Hoptr. 
AntHony Hope. 
AntHony Hope. 








Mrs. CLIFFORD. 
Emity LAw.ess. 
Eminy LAaw.ess. 
Artuur Morrison. 


A FLASH of SUMMER. 
HURRISH. 

MAELCHO. 

TALES of MEAN STREETS. 


A CHILD of the JAGO. ArtHUR Morrison. 


MATTHEW AUSTIN. W. E. Noerris. 
HIS GRACE. W. E. Norgis. 
The DESPOTIC LADY. W. E. Norris. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. W. E. Norris, 
The STOLEN BACILLUS. H. G. WEtts. 
THE PLATTNER STORY. H. G. WEtLs. 


The GREEN GRAVES of BALGOWRIE. 
J. H. Finpuater. 


kh. F. Benson. 
EK. F. Benson. 
Ropert Barr. 
M. M. Dowrr. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


DODO. 

The RUBICON. 

IN the MIDST of ALARMS. 
GALLIA. 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 
The TWO MARYS. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
The KING of ANDAMAN. J. M. Coppan. 
WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? J. M. Copsan. 


A SERIOUS COMEDY. H. Morrau., 
The FAITHFUL CITY. H. Morran. 
SUCCESSORS to the TITLE. Mrs. WALFORD. 
IN the DAY of ADVERSITY. J. B. Burron. 
DENOUNCED. J. B. Burton. 


DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. H. Jounston. 
A BUSINESS in GREAT WATERS. Jvutran Corsezrtr, 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Cuark RussEt1. 
An ELECTRIC SPARK. G. Manvinte Fenn, 
UNDER SHADOW of the MISSION. L. 8. M‘Cnesnny. 


CAPTAIN JACOBUS. L. Cope Cornrorp, 


The SPECULATORS. J. F. Brewer. 
A HOME in INVERESK. T. L. Paton. 
The DAUGHTER of ALOUETTE. Mary A. Owen. 
The SPIRIT of STORM. Ronatp Ross. 
IN the GREAT DEEP. J. A. Barry. 
The WHITE HECATOMB. W. C. Scunty. 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN: Novelist. 
MARGERY of QUETHER. S. Barine-Goup. 
JACQUETTA. S. Barine-Goutp. 
The SIGN of the SPIDER: an Episode. 

Bertram Mirrorp. 


S. Gorpon. 
P. Neuman. 


Epna Lyatt. 


A HANDFUL of EXOTICS. 

The SUPPLANTER. 

The SIN of ANGELS. 

A MAN with BLACK EYELASHES. 





E. Dickinson. | The PRODIGALS. 
H. A. Kennepy.! An ODD EXPERIMENT. 


SUBJECT to VANITY. Marearet Benson, 
The MOVING FINGER. Mary Gaunt. 
AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. py Fe 
The GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. 
Aneus Evan Apzorr, 
G. Manvinte Fenn, 
W. E. Norris. 
Mrs. Ouirwant. 
Hannan Lyncu, 


The STAR GAZERS. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


LORD CROMER. 


A Biography by H. D. TRAILL. 16s. 


“A masterly conspectus of a wide and varied subject, which although a bio- 
graphy, as the autbor and publisher call it, is that and very much more beside 
It is one which will enrich the library of the statesman and diplomatist, while 





for the simple student of contemporary history its Incid condensation and 
luminous judgments are indispensable for any adequate perception of the march 
ofthe Anglo-' gyptian convection.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Traill has discharged his task as biographer with taste, discretion, and 
literary ability.”—Glasgow Herald. 
* Mr. Traili has done his part with skill and judgment and to good purpose.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MR. PETERS. 


A Novel by Riccarpo Stepuens, Author of “ The Cruciform Mark.” 

“A powerfully-written and deeply-interesting novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The author not only possesses the faculty of narrative, but also distinct ima- 
ginative power.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The novel is a strong one...... It is a melodrama from beginning to end, but a 
good and characteristic one of its class, excellently conceived.”’=Daily Telegraph, 

“** Mr. Peters’ isan uncommonly good book... With most writers one could afford 
to skip a page or two between; not so with ‘ Mr. Peters.’’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“It is weil and intelligently written.’’—Scotsman, 


BELINDA’S BEAUX, np oruenr srorizs. 


By ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of “ Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” 
“ Very clever and ingenious stories,”—Daily Advertiser. 
“It is absolutely the best book of short stories that has been published for a 
wery long time.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
“ Cleverly told tales,’’—Scotsman. 
“ It is emphatically a volume worthy of close attention,”—Black and White. 


LAD’S LOVE. 


An Idyll of the Lands of Heather. By 8. R. Crockett. Fally Illus- 
trated, and with a Frouti-piece Portrait of the Author by Frank Richards, 
“Tt makes one young again to read such astory as this.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 
***TLad’s Love’ is more original, more of a human document, than any of its 
predecessors.” —Bookman. 
THE 


ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS. 


A Novel by Frepenric CarreL, Author of “‘ The City.” 

“ We are told that John Johns is a brilliant man, and he satisfies us by talking 
and acting up to his reputation. Indeed, the whole dialogue is clever, without 
ever being stilted or unnatural.’’—National Observer. 

“The book is undoubtedly clever.” —Glasgow Herald, 

“* One of the most interesting stories we have read for some months,’’—Man- 
chester Courier. 


CHARITY CHANCE. 


A Novel by Watrer Rarmonp, Author of “Tryphena in Love.” Witha 
Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. 





LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





| <asmenenen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS 4. se ose ave = 25,000,000 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 Ongarsipr, H.C.. 954 Recent Street, W., 21 Kensincton Hicu Street, W. 
LONDON. 3 ExcuasGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





NOW READY. 





Hyde Park in Days Gone By. 


Illustrated from Old Prints. 
Ah, Memory ! 


Pearls. 
With Illustrations by J. Williamson. 


(May 22, 1997, 
ts 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains— 
The Head of a Girl. After Greuze. FRONTISPIECE 
Sleep. a by Abbey Altson. ii PHILLIPPS WOLLEY 
Lyme, Cheshire. | LADY NEWTON, 
To Phebe in Tears. LEONARD GREENWOOp. 
‘oe by E, F, Skinner. A. J. DAWSON, 
Kaffir ane. of War me and Wit. C. SCULLY, 
June. WILL B. ROBINSON. 
Sport of the Month: Golf. Hon. T. W. LEGH, mp 
With Full-page Illustrations by George Roller. ~ 
Victor. JAMES MEY, 
ree a. by Arthur J. Buckland. E. A. NEWTON, 
‘With Pipe and Tabor.” G. B. STUART, 
With Illustrations by Frank Oraig. 
British Army Types: 
I. A Subaltern, Grenadier Guards, 
Drawn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman, 
The Story of 1812. Parts VI.-VIII. (Conclusion.) 
Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON 
(Director of Military Kducation in India), 
St. Ives. Chaps. 22-24. 
The late ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Women of Shakespeare: I. Viola. 
ARTHUR GOODMAN. 
A. W. JARVIS, 
LEOLINE GRIFFITH. 
FRANCIS PREVOST 
A Secret. Monologue. PHBE HART. 
Facially Illustrated by Marshall P. Wilder. 
A Promise. HILDA NEWMAN. 
With Illustrations by A. Ludovici. 
A Student’s Duel in Germany. ROBERT LLOYD. 
From a Cornish Window. A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 
The Humours of the Month. 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 
Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 











OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject, Please 

Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOUKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THAackERarY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, en application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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8vo, 18s. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1896. 


umes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1895 can still 
aye Vokumes of be had, 18s. each, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM; 


Or, Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCK. 





Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.O.L., Ford’s Lecturer, 1896. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 


And other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University, 


Contents :—The Will to Believe—Is Life Worth Living ?—The Sentiment of 
Rationality—Reflex Action and Theism—The Dilemma of Determinism—The 
Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life—Great Men and their Bnvironment—The 
Importance of Individuais—On Some Hegelisms—What Psychical Research has 
Accomplished—Index. 


Feap 8vo, 5s. 
THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and an Index of Plants and Animals 
mentioned. [On Monday nezt, 


Contents :—1. The Procession of the Flowers.—2. April Days.—3. Water-lilies, 
—41, My Outdoor Life.—5, The Life of Birds,—6. A Moonglade, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: 
A Ph — —— Stories. 
By JEROME K. JEROME, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE WISDOM OF FOOLS. 


Short Stories. 


By MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” 
[On Monday nezt, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 1897, Price 6d. 


THE OHEVALIER DAURIAC. By|A DREAM OF ELK, 
7 — Fhe ag od of Me WHIsHAW. 
onour of Savelli.” (Continued. 
THE U. E. LOYALISTS, By Ouive|4N ATTACK ON 
Suaniaion Mensa. y STATION IN PERSIA, By 
THE Ce OF A LADY ee eee 
LITY. Selected and 
Arcanged by Miss GaBRIKLLE eee” 
STING, 
“THE ’ORSE.” By Mary L. Pen-| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
DERED. By AnDREw Lana, 





By Frep 


A TELEGRAPH 


By MaseEL 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 


With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


The FIRST EDITION having been EXHAUSTED on 
day of Publication, a SECOND EDITION is NOW 
READY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FALL OF A STAR: 


A NOVEL. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 


AT ATHENS.—No. II. Session 1895-96. Containing (1) Reports of the 
Committee and of the Meeting of Subscribers; (2) Papers read at the School 
or otherwise Illustrating its Work. Orown 4to, 10s, 6d. 

List or Papers:—Archwology in Greece, 1895-96. By Cecil Smith.—Excava-. 
tions in Melos. By Cecil Smith.—Excavations at Melos: the East Gate. By R. 
C. Bosanquet.—The Oampaign of Artemisium and Thermopylae. By Prof. J. B. 
Bury.—Meteora. By the Rev. A. H. Cruickshank.—A Visit to Cyrene in 1895. 
By Herbert Weld-Blundell.—Prehistoric Graves in Syra, By R. 0. Bosanquet. 
—Lesbos. By W. H. D. Rouse.—The Churches of Melos. By H. .M. Fletcher 
and 8. D. Kitson.—Goulas: the Oity of Zeus. By Arthur J. Evans, 








THE 











With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. By 


Curve BicHam. Part I., Asia Minor; Part IL, Persia, North to South; 
Part III., Turkish Arabia; Part 1V., Persia, West to East; Part V.,Oentrab 
Asia. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.— An interesting and a promising piece of work......A. 
series of beautiful full-page photographs adds much to the value of the book.” 





Globe 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS. By Horace Smiru. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY,. 


A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION. 


By Professor J. P. Manarry, D.D., D.O.L. (Oxon.), Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 








NEW BOOK BY B. BOSANQUET. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MORAL SELF. By 


B. Bosanguet. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS 


FOR ADMISSION INTO THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY FOR 
THE YEARS 1887-1896, Edited by E. J. Baooxsmirn, B.A., LL.M., St. 
Jobn’s College, Oambridge, Instructor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








LORD ROBERTS’ 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


The EIGHTEENTH EDITION of the 
above Work ts Now Ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers, in two vols. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits on steel and copper, Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations, price 36s. 


London: 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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ART AND LIFE AND THE BUILD- 


ING AND DECORATION OF CITIES. 
Arts and Crafts Lectures. By Members of the Arts and Orafts 
Exhibition Society. Crown 8vo, 63. [Just ready. 
Agr anp Lirr. By T. J. Oobden Sanderson. 
Beavtirvut Crrizrs. By W. R. Lethaby. 
Tux Decoration oF Pustic Burtpinas. By Walter Orane. 
Pusuic Spaces, Parxs anp Garnpens. By Reginald Blomfield. 
CoLovr 1s THE ARCHITECTURE oF OrT1Es, By Halsey Ricardo. 


GOLD AND SILVER: 


An Elementary Treatise on Bimetallism. 


By James Henry Hatiarp, M.A. Oxon., sometime Lecturer for the 
Bimetallic League in Liverpool. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 


AND HERODOTUS. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sarce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


By H. O. Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of Keble 
Uollege, Oxford. Fourth Kdition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES FOR MEDITATIONS 
UPON THE KING’S HIGHWAY OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


ip tery Outlines of Meditation on Psalm ecxviii. v. 27, and the ‘‘ Imitation 
of Christ,”’ Book II. xii., for the use of Invalids and others. 


With a Preface by the Very Rev. H. B. Bromsr, Vicar of Ali Saints, Clifton, 
and sometime Dean of Hobart, Tasmania, Crown 8vo, 3s. 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS IN THE 
CHURCH’S PATH. 


Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse arranged in the Order of the 
Church's Year from Advent to All Saints’ Day. 


With a Preface by the Rev. T. B. Dover, M.A., Vicar of Old Malden, Surrey. 
Small fcap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


HOLY MATRIMONY: 


A Treatise on the Divine Laws of Marriage. 


By Oscar D. Watkins, M.A.,a Senior Chaplain in her Majesty’s Bengal 
Establishment. Demy 8vo, 25s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF LEEDS, 1887-95. 
By the Right Rev, E.S. Tatzor, D.D., Bishop of Rochester. Orown 8vo, 5s. 


SOME TITLES AND ASPECTS 
OF THE EUCHARIST. 
By the Right Rev. E.S. Tatzor, D.D. Orown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS. 


Kight Addresses on the Atonement. By the Rev. W. O. Burrows, M.A., 
Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds, Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE SPIRITUAL STANDARD 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Preached chiefly at Oxford and Durham. 


By Water Hosxousr, M.A., Head-Master of Durham School, formerly 
Tutor and Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 5s. 


FROM ADVENT TO ADVENT. 
Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 


By the late Ausrer L. Moore, M.A, Second and Cheaper Edition with 
a new Preface by the Rev. Waiter Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of Keble 
College, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SIN. 


Three Courses of Sermons, 
By the late Avsrry L. Moorr, M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH DURING THE LAST FIFTy YE 

Vol I. Containing a Correspondence between Mr. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, and M. Komiakoff, in A penn ade agg elow ot 
Edited by W. J. Binxzeck, M.A., F.S.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8v9, 7s. 64. Published for the Eastern Church Association 


STUDIES FROM THE FATHERS 


By the late Rev. Ropert Jerrries SPRanGER, M.A, 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Orown 8vo, with Portrait, ® a a 


RUSSIA AND THE ENGLigy 
ARS, 


Tutor 
Press, 


THE ROMAN CATHOLig 


DOCTRINE OF INTENTION, AND 
ORDEBS. P ANGLICAN 


By G. ¥. Hopes, Author of “Bishop Guest and Arti 
XXIX,” “Demy 8v0, 1s, af Articles XXVIII, an 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND Tap 


SOCIAL PROBLEM: an Account of the JU: 
Settlements in East London. 
Edited by Joun M, Knapp, The Oxford House, Bethnal Green, 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Joun Gorst, MP, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEYW. 


Denier ee 
CoyxTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER, 1897, 

AgericutturaL Norway. R. Hedger Wallace. 
THE Municipal OwaRitTIES OF OxForD. The Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A, 
Way are Bettina and GamBLInG Wrona? The Rev. A. T, Barnett, M.A, 
WHAT ARE THE INTERESTS OF SHAREHOLDERS? Helen Alex. Dallas, 
Morat Limirations or State INTERPERENCE.—II. K, F. B, Fell, BA, 
THe AGRICULTURAL LaBoURER: 4 REPLY. J.C. Medd, M.A, 
German Sociat Democracy. Sidney Ball, M.A, 
Notes anp MEMORANDA, 


LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES AND OFFICIAL Retvews, 
Edwin Cunnan, M.A, 


REvIEWws AND SHORT NOTICES, 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES 
OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, from 1776 to 1848. 

By Epwin Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical 
Geography and Topographical Nomenclature. With 
Appendices on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic, and German 
Nomenclature, and on Magyar, French Village, and 
English Village Names, 


By Isaac Tayor, M.A.Litt.D,, Hon, LL.D., Canon of York. Or. 8vo, 6s, 


EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, A.D. 1494-1598. 


By A. H. Jouxnson, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, and 
Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 

Forming Volume IV. of ‘‘ Periods of European History.’ [Shortly 


OLD TOURAINE: 


the Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

By TuroporE ANDREA Cook, B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham Oollege, 
Oxford. Second Edition, Revised, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


There are a few copies still left of the Large-Paper édition de luxe, signed and 
numbered, with the Iilustrat ons hand-printed upon Japanese paper and mounted, 
price £5 53, net each, 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH 


POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H. 0, Brecurna, M.A. 


A New and Cheap Edition in One Volume, small feap. 8vo, 53. 


Coytents.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man—Patriotism— 
Art — Romance—Nature — Pastorals — Death — Religion — Notes — Indes 
of Writers—Index of First Lines, 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH: 


a Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English 
Language, with Examples, down to the Present Day. 

By A. O. Cuampyerys, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Diversity 
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